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Terms { Single Ten Cents. 


FCLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NOW READY, 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS AND PRIMARY 


By THOMAS W. HARVEY, A.M., 
Author of Elementary Grammar, and Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


The publishers take great pleasure in presenting to the educational public 
Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and Primary Speller, and feel 
in so doing that Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate experience in the theory and 
practical workings of the public school system, and his established reputation as an 
author and educator, would of themselves make his authorship of these new works 
a sufficient warranty for their publication. But the publication is made in further 
deference to the wishes of a very large body of intelligent educators of the country, 
and after a patient and careful consideration of methods and a preparation of ma- 
terial extending over the last ten years. Acknowledgment is due, and is here made 
to the many Superintendents, Teachers, and School Officers who have rendered 
valuable assistance and advice. 

The grounds as urged, calling for the publication of such a series of Readers, 
are briefly :— 

1. Graded-Schools have changed in methods of instruction and increased 
in number, under the influence of advanced educational ideas acting directly and 
through Normal and Training Schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

2. This growth and development of Graded-Schools demand for them a class 
of text-books especially adapted to their peculiar requirements, if the full benefits 
of their methods are to be realized. 

In the preparation of this new series of Readers the primary proposition has 
never been lost sight of, viz: that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach 
READING ; and to this end the best reading methods as determined by the best ex- 
perience have been incorporated in the several books. At the same time the very 
important office of the School Reader as a vehicle of useful knowledge has been 


SPECIAL 


steadily kept in view. The selections convey interesting and instructive infor- 
mation, acquaint the pupil with the best authors and literature of the language 
inculcate a sound and wholesome morality ; being at the same time free fr 
partisan or sectarian bias. 


In the mechanical features of HARvEy’s GRADED-SCHOOL READERS,— 
paper, binding, typography, illustrations, and general appearance, 
expense has been spared to make them the best. It is hoped the a 
ance of the books will recommend them as a standard of good ta 
educate the youth of the land. 

In this connection, the publishers point with especial pride an 
illustrations of the series. These have been prepared for lessons they 
illustrate, and by the most skillful designers and engravers country affords. 
The names of such artists as Miss HaLiock, Mrs. Ferris, JAMES and FRANK 
BEARD, FarNy, Moran, Davis, Kappes, WHITE, GIBSON, SCHELL, HOGAN, SHEP- 
HERD, DarLey, BEN Day, WM. MOMBERGER, KENDRICK, FREDERICKS, METTAIS, 
Harkey, Karst, and JUENGLING, speak for themselves. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and Speller complete the series 
of graded-school text-books which the publishers have had in course of publication 
during the last few years. As the time is now at hand when Teachers and School 
Officers who contemplate changes of Text-books in their schools are making exam- 
inations with a view to obtaining THE BEsT books, attention is particularly invited to 
this series as fresh and complete in every respect, and especially adapted to the 
wants of Graded-Schools. 


PRICES. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers are complete in five books. The prices are as follows: 


Retail. Introduction. Exch. 
Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, 


Large 16mo, Illustrated, S .20 $ 415 $ 10 
Harvey’s Graded-School 
y 


Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, 


Large 16mo, Illustrated, .60 45 30 


Retail. Introduction. Exch. 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, 90 18 4“ 


12mo, Dark Cloth, Illustrated, 


Harvey’s Graded School-Fifth Reader, 145 87 58 


12mo, Dark Cloth, Illustrated, 


Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, = 4p 415 40 


Single Sample Copies of Harvey’s GrapEp-ScHoo, READERS and PRIMARY SPELLER will be sent by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, on receipt of the “Introduction” prices (2d column) as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI: 
1387 WALNUT STREET. 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW YORK: 
28 BOND STREET. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, VEW ENGLAND AGENT, NO. 


SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


LE AS E.—Furnished, for a term of years, a long es 
tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL R 
YOUNG LADIES, in one of the 
Southern New England. Address, with references, ‘ 
65 West 19th Street, New York. 5c 


‘ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Serrs of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
s of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
= for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


‘ H.” 


P\HAMPION PAPER CUTTER FOR SALE.— 
Used only two months. Manufacturer's price, $300. 
ill be sold at a bargain. Address Publisher of this paper. 


R SALE.—A long-established BOARDING AND 
/ DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. About eight miles 

the centre of Philadelphia. Terms easy. For partic- 
ulars, address “‘ AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 811 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. i7d 


LTO AFIT! !—A College graduate who has a 
practical acquaintance with —— and a fair 

reading knowledge of German, would willing to give 
private instruction or to aecept a position upon a newspaper 
or in some institution. References sati ory, and corres- 
pondence invited. Address P. H. P., at this Office. 17¢ 


“Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the on of every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all newsdealers, or 
by mail. Address N. ¥. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


Two New Text-Books. 


Teachers and Boards of Education who are contemplating 
a change of their Text-Books on 


HISTORY. 


are earnestly requested to VW7 A IT till they can 
examine 


Butler’s Pictorial History 


OF THE 


United States, 


Which is now in preparation, and will be Ready July 
Ast. It will eontain nearly 350 pages, with Maps, and 
will be fully illustrated, beautifully printed on fine paper 
(from large, clear, xew type), and substantially bound. Re- 
tail price, $1.50. A specimen cofy will be sent to Teachers 
and School authorities for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of $1.00. Specimen sheets sent free. 


All Teachers using BINGHAM’S LATIN SERIES 
will be glad to know that the 


Latin Prose Composition 


Will be Ready August Ist, 


and these who are not acquainted with the Series are re- 
spectfully invited te correspond with us (sending Catalogues 
of the Institutions with which they are connected), when full 
information as to its merits will be cheerfully furnished. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Pudiishers, 


723 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
National School Furniture Co., 


2 111 & 114 William St., N. ¥. 


URNS’S 
PHONIC 
33 Park Row, N. ¥. SHORT- HAND. 


or sale by ESTES & LAURIAT, 143 Washington St. 
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easantest cities of 


APPLETON’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA.. 
New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and il- 
lustrated with Several Thousand 
Engravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of THE 
New American CycLopap1A was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in-every branch of science, literature, 
and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it 
to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition, 
entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOPA#DIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every 
department of knowledge has made a new work of reference 
an imperative demand. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the in- 
dustrial and useful arts, and the conv e and refi t 
of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have 
occurred, involving national changes of peculiar moment. 
The civil war of our own ceuntry, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been 
made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the 
natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into public 
view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every one’s 
month, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the 
particulars. Great battles have been fought and important 


sieges maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications of the 
day, but which ought now to take their place in permanent 
and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but 
the page has been printed on new type, forming, in fact, a 
new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its pre- 
decessor, but witha far greater pecuniary expenditure, and 
with such improvements in composition as have been sug- 
gested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has ac- 
cordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the in- 
formation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of 
production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the 
practica! arts, as well as to give a succinct and original rec- 
ord of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carrying it 
on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in 
the present editor, have been added, not for the sake Of pic 
torial effect, but to give greater incident and force to the ex- 
planations in the text They embrace all branches of science 
and natural history, and depict the most famous and remark- 
able features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the 
various processes of mechanics and manufactures, Although 
intended for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains 
have been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost 
of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopx- 
+ and worthy of its high character. 

his work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery 
of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo 
volumes, each containing about 800 pages fully illustrated with 
several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous col- 
ored Lithographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 


Library Leather, per 6 00 
Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... 7 00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per vol.....secccseeveee 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol......++ oepaes +10 00 


Eleven volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis on application. 


First-crass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y., 


H. VINCENT BUTLER, 
General Agent for N. E. States, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 17 


THE 


Frankin Series 


OF 
READERS. 
THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST. 
Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


A Splendid Atlas! 


ZHLL’S 


DESCRIPTIVE 


Hand Atlas .. World 


IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 


Price, unbound, $12.50; in Cloth binding, $15; 
in Half Morocco, 16.50. 


This is, beyond dispute, the HANDSOMEST ATLAS 
PUBLISHED, and its convenient shape makes it is a fa- 
vorite over all others. 


A Specimen Map, 


Showing size and character, 


Sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 


ENCYCLOPADIA: 


The Most Popular Reference Book Ever Published. 


CONTAINS AS MUCH MATTER AS THE 
MOST VOLUMINOUS AND COSTLY 
WORKS OF 1TS KIND. 


Published in Two Quarto Volumes. 


Price $32, Cloth; 836.50 in Half Morocco. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 So. Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


5 Beekman Street, 
19 NEW YORK. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4A New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Crot 

Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, i 


3 ‘es. 
38 etter examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geola ical History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
— D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Danigc W. Fisn, M.A. 318 Numereusly illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.’’ Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


evelopment of English Ort aphy and Orthoe a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the Geen e and 7 ,: 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. We.cxsr, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.) By Ggo. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents, Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. CaTucart, M.A. 438 es. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 Pages; 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joseru Fick1n, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425, Pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 

red for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS, Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 
Second Reader, 124 pages . . 


Third Reader, 160 pages. ‘ * 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, ° 
Fifth Reader, .336 pages, ° $1.20 


iG A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed en receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. rf ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each beak of the eames, Sere er with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 
merits in the will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS 
New Revised Edition. 


I. The Shorter Course, 
II. Tracing Course, ° 1.80 


III. Common Scheo!l Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 1.80 
V. Business Series, . 

I 


VI. Ladies’ Series, 
VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. : 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5-00- 


sn THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
1 full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 


out charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
& 135 State St., Chicago. 
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The Brook. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


Purling through the sunlit fields; 
Dashing through the forest deep ; 
Silver-slippered o’er the sand, 
Now awake and now asleep; 
Eddying round in rocky pools ; 
Napping in some hidden nook ; 
Laughing ripples in the sedge— 
Happy, changeful summer brook ! 
Gurgling o’er the smoothened stones 
With a ceaseless melody ; 
Pouring through a narrow pass, 
Where the ripples turn to foam ; 
Hasting to some peaceful spot, 
Like a child in sight of home! 
Gliding golden in the sun, 
Azure-edgéd in the shade ; 
Leaping o’er a shallow bar ; 
Sauntering through a mossy glade ; 
Dodging past a stranded tree ; 
Running races ’neath a bridge, 
Tossing, dancing merrily. 

Now it finds its quiet rest 

On the bosom of the deep, 
Heaving with a slumberous swell 
In a calm and breathing sleep. 


Length of Service of Teachers. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


In a late number of the JournaL or Epucation, I 
find the report of a meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teacher’s Association, at which President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, lectured on “Wise and Unwise Econ- 
omy in Schools.” One of his points is reported in your 
columns as follows : 

“It is a mistake to employ an undue proportion of 
women teachers :—women, as a rule, stop teaching upon 
marriage, and, being weaker than men, are more apt to 
be worn out by the fatigue of teaching, and, with some of 
them, teaching is not a life-work, as it ought to be, but 
a temporary resort, on the way to another mode of life.” 

As this remark is quite contrary to my own observa- 
tion, and as I have sometimes found that President Eliot 
speaks from less extensive observation of the facts when 
discussing public schools than when speaking of col- 
leges, I have been led to a careful examination of those 
statistics on the subject within my reach. These con- 
Sist of the school records as to the length of service on 
the part of teachers in the schools of Newport, R. L., 
where I am a member of the school committee. 

The whole number of teachers at present employed 
by this city is 4o. Average length of service, 7.62 years. 


The whole number of men employed as teachers is 5 ; 
of these, one has served 12 years ; three, 2 years each ; 
one, less than one year. Average, 3.8 years. 

The whole number of women employed as teachers is 
35. Of these, three have served 21 years each ; one, 
17 years ; one, 15 years; one, 14 years three, 13 years ; 
one, 12 years ; one, 11 years; three, 10 years ; two, 9 
years ; one, 8 years; one, 7 years; three, 6 years ; 
one § years ; four, 4 years ; two, 2 years ; six, one year, 
or less. (Several of these last were appointed to teach 
new schools opened, or new branches of instruction in- 
troduced within the year.) Average, 8.17 years. 


It will thus be seen that the average length of service 
of women, in the Newport schools, is more than twice 
that of men. I am confident that almost any town or 
small city in New England would yield a similar result, 
even if not quite so overwhelming. The facts in Boston 
might possibly be the other way, simply because the 
statistics of male teachers is there remarkably favorable 
and may tempt men to remain more permanently. On 
the other hand, the low wages paid women have quite 
as important an influence in promoting irregularity as 
has matrimony or ill-health. I know very excellent 
teachers of both sexes whose merits have secured their 
promotion into business more lucrative. A lady who is 
head book-keeper in a large manufacturing establish- 
ment in Rhode Island, — having men as clerks under 
her, — told me that she gave up teaching because the 
other profession was more profitable ; instead of earn- 
ing $500, she earned $1,000. Of course, the labor of 
women, like that of men, is subject to the law of demand 
and supply ; but the variety of employments open to 
women being less, they, unfortunately for themselves 
and for Mr. Eliot’s argument, are apt to remain in one 
place not merely as long as men, but longer. 

This is the way in which I think that President Eliot 
has been led into error. He sees that some women 
take up teaching temporarily, or are interrupted in it by 
matrimony or ill-health ; but he fails to observe that a 
still larger proportion of male teachers take up the oc- 
cupation only for a year or two, after leaving college, on 
their way toa profession. These will certainly be teach- 
ers for a year or two only ; whereas women, if not mar- 
ried, will be likely to remain teachers for many years. 
This goes far to explain Mr. Eliot’s rather hasty infer- 
ence. 

In every place where I have served as school com- 
mittee (three), the male teachers have been, as a gen- 
eral rule, of this last class. Even the High School 
principals have generally held office but a few years, and 
have then studied for the bar or for the ministry. Our 
High School in Newport has had five different princi- 
pals during the ten years I have lived here, while the 
same assistant-teacher has remained throughout. She 
has been the constant and permanent element in the 
school, amid all these changes ; and I can remember a 
precisely similar pleasing combination in each of the two 
other towns where I have served on the school committee. 
I had supposed it a settled principle, in New England, 
since Horace Mann’s day, that women were employed 
as teachers not merely for economy, but from a recog- 
nized fitness. If this view is to be overthrown, it must 
be by stronger arguments than those advanced by Pres- 
ident Eliot. 


— How should we read? First, thoughtfully and 
critically ; secondly, in company with a friend or with 
our family ; thirdly, repeatedly ; fourthly, with pen in 
hand.—Dr. Potter. 


“ Assyrian Discoveries.” 


BY J. E. VOSE, 


This eagerly-expected work by Professor Smith of 
the British Museum, now just issued by Scribner & Co., 
forms one of the most important contributions that 
biblical archeology has for a long time received. Prof. 
Smith, it will be remembered, a year or two ago conducted 
two expeditions for the exploration of the ruins of an- 
cient Nineveh. The results of these have not been 
surpassed by anything since Layard. In 1872 Mr. 
Smith was so fortunate as to discover the famous Chal- 
dean legends of the Deluge. From the 3,000 or more 
inscriptions brought home by his late expedition he is 
enabled to reconstruct these legends and to give a more 
extended translation. 


The “Izdubar Legends,” as he now calls them, re- 
late to the exploits of a hero whom Professor Smith 
thinks to be none other than the Nimrod of the Bible. 
They are inscribed on twelve tablets, only six of which 
have yet been identified. The eleventh tablet contains 
the account of the flood, and the new fragments furnish 
the interesting fact that the name of the hero who es- 
caped the deluge was “ Hasisadra,” evidently the orig- 
inal of the Greek Xisithrus, the Noah of the Bible. 
As the new translation of this tablet differs materi- 
ally from the_less perfect one published two years ago, 
some extracts may be interesting, especially when we 
reflect that it was written, as Professor Smith thinks, at 
least 500 years before the time of Moses, and is in such 
singular confirmation of the account in Genesis. Has- 
isadra relates to Izdubar how by command of the gods 
he made a ship, its size, etc., and then the account con- 
tinues : 


All | possessed the strength of it silver, 

All I possessed the strength of it gold, 

All I possessed the strength of it the seed of life, 
The whole I caused to go up into the ship: 

All my male servants and my female servants, 

The beast of the field, the animal of the field, 

The sons of the people all of them, I caused to go up. 
A flood Shamas made and he spake in the night 
Saying, “I will cause it to rain heavily, 

Enter to the midst of the ship and shut thy door.” 


The raging of a storm in the morning arose, 
From the horizon of heaven extending and wide. 
Vul in the midst of it thundered, 
And Nebo and Saru went in front, 
The throne-bearers went over mountains and plains, 
The destroyer, Nergal, overturned, 
Ninif went in front and cast down, 
The spirits carried destruction, 
In their glory they swept the earth. 
The flood of Vul reached up to heaven, 
The bright earth to a waste was turned, 
The surface of the earth like it swept, 
It destroyed all life from the face of the earth, 
The strong deluge over the people reached to heaven. 
Brother saw not his brother, it did not spare the people. 
In heaven the gods feared the tempest and sought refuge, 
They ascended to the heaven of Anu— 
The gods like dogs fixed in droves prostrate. 


The sea he caused to dry, and the wind and deluge ended. 
I perceived the sea making a tossing, 
And the whole of mankind turned to corruption, 
Like the reeds the corpses floated. 
I opened the window and the light broke over my face ; 
It passed, I sat down and wept, 
Over my face flowed my tears. 
I perceived the shore at the boundary of the sea, 
For twelve measures the land rose. 
To the country of Nizir went the ship ; 
The mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, 


To pass over it was not able. 
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I sent forth a dove and it left. The dove went and turned, 
A resting-place it did not find and it returned. 
I sent forth a swallow and it left. The swallow went and turned, 
A resting-place it did not find, and it returned. 
I sent forth a raven and it left. 
The raven went, and the corpses on the water it saw, 
It did eat, it swam, and wandered away, and did not return, 
I sent the animals forth to the four winds, I poured out a libation, 
I built an altar on the peak of the mountain. 
By seven herbs I cut, at the bottom of them 
I placed reeds, pines and simgar. 
The gods collected at its burning, 
The gods collected at its good burning, 
The gods like flies over the sacrifice gathered. 
From of old also the great god in his course 
The great brightness of Anu had created. 


In the twelfth tablet Izdubar laments over his dead 
companion, Heabani. It is the oldest dirge in the 
world: 


“ The noble banquet thou dost not share, 

To the Assembly they do not call thee. 

The bow from the ground thou dost not lift ; 
What the bow should smite surrounds thee. 

The mace in thy hand thou dost not grasp; 

The spoil defies thee. 

Shoes on thy feet thou dost not wear ; 

The slain on the ground thou dost not stretch. 
Thy wife whom thou lovest thou dost not kiss; 
Thy wife whom thou hatest thou dost not strike. 
Thy child whom thou lovest thou dost not kiss ; 
Thy child whom thou hatest thou dost not strike. 
The arms of the Earth have taken thee. 

O darkness, O darkness, Mother Ninazu, O darkness! 
Her noble stature like his mantle covers him, 
Her feet like a deep well enclose him!” 


A mutilated passage of the twelfth tablet is interest- 
ing, as showing the Babylonian idea of Heaven and 
Hell, four thousand years ago. It is the prayer of the 
soul of Heabani for escape from Hades : 


Return me 
From Hades the land of my knowledge; 
From the house of the departed, the seat of the god Irkalla; 
From the house within which is no exit; 
From the road, the course of which never returns; 
From the place within which they long for light; 
The place where dust is their nourishment and their food mud. 
Its chiefs also like birds are clothed with wings; 
Light is never seen and in darkness they dwell ;— 
To the place of the seers which I will enter. 
Of those wearing crowns who of old ruled the earth; 
To whom the god Anu and Bel have given renowned names; 
A place where water is abundant, drawn from perennial springs ; 
To the place of seers which I will enter, 
The place of chiefs and unconquered ones, 
The place of bards and great men, 
The place of interpreters of the wisdom of the great gods, 
The place of the mighty, the dwelling of the god Ner. 


Hardly less interesting is the light thrown by Prof. 
Smith’s discoveries, in Assyrian, Jewish, and Egyptian 
history, and on the customs, beliefs, science, religion, of 
Assyria 2,000 years B. C. ‘Tiglatt-Pileser, Azariah, Ho- 
shea, Sargon, Sennacherib, Tirhaka, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belshazzar, and many more, are the familiar names that 
continually occur in the translations. But any reason- 
able synopsis would be altogether too long for these col- 
umns. 


Examining a Scotch School. 


An interesting book lately published by Murray, in 
London, entitled “ Sketches of Old Times and Distant 
Places,” by John Sinclair, M.A., contains the following 
good story :—“I was one day conversing with Dr. Wil- 
liams about schools and school examinations. He said: 
‘ Let me give you a curious example of an examination 
at which I was present in Aberdeen. An English cler- 
gyman and a Lowland Scotsman visited one of the best 
parish schools in that city. They were strangers, but 
the master received them civilly and inquired: “Would 
you prefer that I should sfeer these boys, or that you 
should seer them yourselves?” The English clergy- 
man having ascertained that to sfeer meant to question, 
desired the master to proceed. He did so with great 
success, and the boys answered numerous interroga- 


then said he would be glad in his turn to sfeer the boys, 
and began: “ How did Pharaoh die?” ‘There was a 
dead silence. In this dilemma the Lowland gentlemen 
interposed. “I think, sir, the boys are not accustomed 
to your English accent,” and inquired in broad Scotch, 
“Hoo did Phawraoh dee?” Again there was a dead 
silence, till the master said: “I think, gentlemen, you 
can’t speer these boys ; I’ll show you how.” And he 
proceeded ; “ Fat cam to Phawraoh at his hinder end ?” 
z. é., in his latter days. The boys with one voice an- 
swered, “ He was drooned ;” and a smart little fellow 
added, “ Ony lassie could hae told you that.” The 
master then explained that in the Aberdeen dialect “ to 
dee”’ means to die a natural death, or to die in bed ; 
hence the perplexities of the boys, who knew that Pha- 
raoh’s end was very different.’ ” 


Written Examinations. 


BY MARY M. IDE, 


(Continued. 

L1.—Manner of conducting them: 

In so strongly advocating written examinations, I am 
not merely theorizing, but favoring what has long been 
the practice of many of our best schools. Doubtless 
most teachers know all about these examinations, but 
as there may be a few who have never tried them, I 
will state briefly just how they are conducted. 

The committee are told the ground over which the 
class has passed and upon which the questions are to be 
asked, and it is their business to see that the questions 
are prepared in time for the examination. At the hour 
for examination, the class come to the recitation room 
provided with writing materials, and each member is 
then furnished with a written or printed copy of the 
questions, or if this is inconvenient, the questions can 
be written upon the blackboard. The class must be 
under the constant supervision of the teacher, and it is 
well, if possible, to have the pupils seated so far apart 
that they cannot communicate, if they would. At any 
rate, it should be perfectly understood that any commu- 
nication from one member of the class to another is 
equivalent to a failure in the examination. 

There should be some limit put to the time allowed 
for the examination, according to the difficulty and 
length of the required answer, but time enough should 
be given, that the pupils need not feel hurried. The 
teacher takes the papers at the close of the examina- 
tion, and marks them according to the co:rectness of 
the answer, but makes no corrections in them himself, 
leaving them just as they are, to be shown to the com- 
mittee, who can then know, even if not present at the 
time, just what kind of an examination each pupil 
passes. ‘These papers should be preserved during the at- 
tendance of the pupils at the school, and be subject to 
the inspection of those who desire and have a right to 
see them. Sometimes they prove an unanswerable ar- 
gument to complaining parents. 

It is an excellent practice to give a class a short writ- 
ten examination in place of a weekly review ; the writing 
to be done instead of the ordinary class recitation, and 
the questions taken wholly from the review of the pre- 
ceding week’s lessons. 

In the Girl’s High School in Boston, it was the cus- 
tom a few years ago (and I presume is now) to have a 
written examination in each study at the end of each 
quarter of ten weeks. The questions proposed for the 
examination are such as an average scholar, who has 
done her duty, should be able to answer correctly. Of 
these, each pupil is required to answer at least sixty per 
cent. correctly, and if she fails to do this, she is either 
sent back at the end of the year to go over the study 
again, or allowed to advance on condition of gaining 
the required per cent. at some other time. A record 
is kept of all the percentages of the examinations, and 
no pupil is allowed to graduate and receive a diploma 
who has not answered correctly an average of seventy- 


tories as to the Exodus from Egypt. The clergyman 


five per cent. of all the examination questions of the 


whole course, or who has correctly answered less than 
sixty per cent. in any one study. In some schools and 
colleges a much less percentage of correct answers is 
required, but the questions are made more difficult, so 
that none but the very best of the class can answer 
them all correctly, and sometimes not even these. 

III. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Written examinations conducted in the manner de- 
scribed, do away with the objections against oral exam- 
inations. The pupils are all put to the same test, can 
all write their examinations at the same time, thus mak- 
ing it expedient for even the largest classes to have an 
examination of sufficient length to be an actual test, 
not only of the comparative scholarship of the mem- 
bers of the class, but also as to whether or not each 
pupil has a good general knowledge of the study in 
which he is examined. 

The written examination also gives the slow time to 
think, does not embarrass the timid, shields the unfor- 
tunate dull ones, prevents the guessers from taking un- 
due advantage, relieves the ordinary teacher from 
temptation, and spares his feelings, if he has any. 

And what are its disadvantages? I can think of none, 

except that from its very nature it does not furnish any 
entertainment to the public ; and why should it? Web- 
ster does not say that an examination is a “ diligent 
search, investigation, or inquiry for the edification of the 
public.” Ican think of no way in which any examina- 
tion can be made entertaining to the public and still be 
a perfectly fair test of the scholarship of the members 
of a class ; and if one of these things must be sacrificed, 
sacrifice the edification of the friends by all means, 
rather than that justice should not be done to each 
member of the class. 
Written examinations, conducted in the way I have 
described, are just what they profess to be—examinations 
—“ only this and nothing more.” An examination was 
never intended for an exhibition, and should not be 
wholly or partly converted into one. 

But the objection might be raised that such examin- 
ations would shut out the friends and patrons of the 
school entirely. Not at all. The school doors are al- 
ways open to them, and they are always welcome. If 
they wish to see how the school is doing its every-day 
work, let them come often, and they will learn more of 
what the school really is, and how it works, than they 
could in any other way. ‘The committee and others in- 
terested ought to come in often and question the pupils, 
who will answer much better on these every-day occa- 
sions than they will when they feel that it is examina- 
tion day, and so much is at stake. It is good for teach- 
ers and pupils to have others question the classes, for the 
teacher often gets new ideas in this way, and the pupils 
are led to approach a subject in more ways than if ques- 
tioned by the teacher alone. 

IV. EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS COMPARED. 

But the public likes to be entertained, and likes, too, 
to have special invitations to come and see the school, 
and in this it should be gratified. There should be ex- 
hibitions for the public benefit and edification, and by 
these I do not mean simply declamations, discussions, 
essays, etc. ; but exhibitions by the teachers of their 
methods of teaching, with the understanding that teach- 
ers and pupils are to do their best. These are in every 
respect as honest affairs as examinations, for they are 
what they profess tobe. Ido not mean, even at these 
exhibitions, that each pupil is to know beforehand ex- 
actly what to say, but that the teachers can feel at per- 
fect liberty to call upon a pupil to recite a topic, know- 
ing that he can do it well. In this way the teacher is 
given an opportunity to show what he can do with good 
material to work upon. Exhibitions of this kind are 
far more satisfactory and entertaining to the public than 
any examination could be, which is worthy of that name. 

The old-fashioned, public, oral examination is fast 
going by, or rather is being separated into its compo- 
nent parts, which never ought to have been united, for 


they could not thrive together. The part intended to 
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entertain the public is taken out and improved, and 
called an exhibition ; but the part intended as a test of 
scholarship, is private, and written, and called an exam- 
ination. 

“To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven,” saith the preacher, and 
surely there is a time to display what a school can do, 
and a time to test what each pupil Aas done ; and the 
time for the former is an exhibition, and that for the 
latter an examination. 


The Temper for the School-Room. 


BY B. B. ROSS. 


Baron Stockmar, the Mentor of Prince Albert, of Eng- 
land, says in a letter to his illustrious pupil, a day or two 
after the Prince’s marriage : “ Never lose your self-pos- 
session or patience for a moment.” A greater than the 
learned Baron has said: “He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” 

Self-possession is as necessary to a teacher as to a 
prince, as important to an instructor of youth as self- 
mastery toa general at the head of armies. Who so 
potent for good or for evil? Whose temper and spirit can 
be so readily transfused into his inferiors as the temper 
and spirit of the teacher? A book might be written on 
school-room morals, the moral character necessary for 
the conduct and management of schools. There is 
nothing so well calculated to contribute to the forma- 
tion of character, and the growth and symmetrical devel- 
opment of the moral powers, as a life of patience, self- 
control, and unselfish devotion to duty. 

It is the business of a teacher not only to impart 
knowledge, but to reflect character—to be a model, an 
example. We have known an accomplished educator 
to thrown a book across a room ata young lady’s head. 
Now, no matter how learned he may have been, he 
lacked a prime virtue of his profession, patience. We 
knew a man who had charge of a large school for more 
than thirty years, honored and respected in his profes- 
sion, who had a fashion of pinching every pupil who 
came to him with an example in Arithmetic to be 
worked, or a sentence in Latin to be read. He would 
sometimes take hold of the flesh between his thumb and 
a bunch of keys, or between his thumb and a pen- 
maker, or a pencil, and inflict a painful bruise, or some- 
times run a slate-pencil into the head, or twist it around 
the fingers This mild method of torture was simply 
supplementary to a most dilligent and persevering appli- 
cation of the rod. 

Now, while we have the utmost veneration and respect 
for the noble man who taught us from Historia Sacre 
to the Art of Poetry, we cannot to this day transfer our 
respect and veneration to the heroic methods by which 
he put us through our tasks, nolens volens. We were 
conning our first lessons in Historia Sacre. The 
writer was about twelve yearsold. One night he had a 
very difficult lesson, over which he had pored the live- 
long day, after other tasks were accomplished. The 
struggle continued until 10 p. m. Our faithful teacher 
was by our side. “ Now,” said the magister, “ I am going 
in to prayers. Read this lessun over, and if you don’t 
know it when I come back, I will whip you soundly.” 
He returned, and found his pupil fast asleep. Dr. Hall 
would say he ought to have been asleep at ninety min- 
utes to midnight. I have forgiven him for all the whip- 
pings he ever gave me but this. He is now gray and 
venerable, has long since ceased to teach,—in his later 
years lapsed into gentler methods, and allowed the 
native kindliness of his heart to have full sway. In his 
prime he was magisterial, peremptory, unbending. We 
have sometimes fancied he was despotic, that the acid- 
ty of his stomach produced acidity of temper. But we 
now believe that the extraordinary vigor of his adminis- 
tration was greatly due to the times in which he lived. 
Those were heroic days—days of heroic treatment in 

Medicine, the pulpit, and the school-room. The boys 


were rude, roystering, ungovernable. The teacher must 
be equal to the occasion. Hence the rod was the em- 
blem of terror as well as authority. The teacher was a 
man of affairs, and the scholar could “read the day’s 
disasters in his morning face.” Those were days that 
tried boys’ souls, and their bodies as well. They were 
sent to our Mentor to be governed. Many he knew were 
not governed at home ; hence the necessity of vigor 
when the were put under him. They were always bent 
or broken to his will. 

Now, we are not opposed to the rod. We simply lift 
up our pen and voice against the unwise and indiscrim- 
inating use of it. We are for a free mingling of the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. We are for the 
golden rule more than the ferule. “ Put yourself in his 
place” is a good maxim for the instructor of youth. 
There are a thousand things to try our patience. Boys 
and girls are thoughtless, inconsiderate, Boys cannot 
be men. We have need every day to practice self-re- 
straint, to control and repress that within us which 
tends so disastrously to destroy the influence we have 
over others. 

Many of our pupils are young, and need our com- 
passion and care. They need guidance, sympathy, 
help. Many are ignorant and need instruction. Some 
are slow or dull and need suggestion, and encourage- 
ment—a patient waiting for the unfolding of their pow- 
ers. Patrick Henry was a dull scholar, but became a 
prince of orators. Some are rude, unpolished stones, 
waiting for the painstaking touch of the lapidary’s 
chisel. 

Mr. Pitt and a company of gentlemen were convers- 
ing about what great quality was necessary to fit a man 
for the position of prime minister. Some said “ elo- 
quence,” some “knowledge,” others said “tact.” No, 
said the great stateman, “patience.” If you ask us 
what is an indispensable pre-requisite in a teacher, we 
would say “ patience /” 


A Unique Spelling Match. 
BABEL, April 14, 1875. 

Mr. Epiror :—The National Orthographical New- 
Light Association met in this place, on All Fool’s Day, 
to hold a new-fashioned spelling-school. All spelling 
reformers were urgently invited to be present, especially 
those representatives of different nationalities that are 
striving to impress upon our language the idioms and 
brogues for which their tongues are celebrated. Ad- 
mittance 50 cents. Proceeds to be applied to the cir- 
culation of the New-Light literature. The venerable 
Sam Slick, founder of the Association, was chosen an- 
nouncer ; Mrs. Partington and Ike presided over the 
dictionaries, and Artemas Ward and Major Jack Down- 
ing were appointed captains. The prize offered was 
Josh Billings’ Almanac for 1875. The exercises were 
opened by the. recitation of the poem called “The 
Spell-Bound,” by Ike Partington, who delivered it in 
the unique style peculiar to the Partington family. 
Then followed the singing of John Hay’s inimitable 
ballad of “ Jim Bludso” : 


“Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
Because he don’t live, you see ; 
Leastways he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 


A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 

And an awkward man in a row; 

But he never flunked, and he never lied— 
I reckon he never knowed how.” 


The sides were filled by the following named persons, 
members of the Association being called out first : 
Maj. Jack Downing, Caféain, 
Josh Billings, 

The Phunny Phellow, 
Hans Knickerbocker, 
“Fing Wing,” 

John Bull Cockney, 
Alex. McGregor, 
Dinah Afrique, 

“ Little Breeches,” 
“Deacon Bascom.” 


Artemas Ward, Caféain, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, 
The Phat Contributor, 
Johannes Schmidt, 

“ Ann Ryan,” 

Patrick Mahoney, 

Scipio Afrique, 
Jonathan Yankee, 

“ Widow Bedott,” 

“ Esquire Pogram.” 


Among the distinguished visitors that did not partici- 
pate in the exercises might be noticed “The Danbury 
News Man,” the Hon. B. P., of the La Crosse Democrat, 
and others equally interested in preserving the purity 
and correctness of our language. 

At eight o’clock precisely, the venerable announcer 
called the class to order, and proceeded to explain 
that the Association, during the past winter, had been 
much grieved at the occurrence of so many spelling- 
schools, since they were in open violation of the theory 
of the New Lights, and were calculated to thrown dis- 
credit upon their system. In order to give the country 
an opportunity to see the full beauty of the new system, 
the Association had called a spelling-school, and the 
class would now proceed to the lesson. With the gar- 
rulity of old age, however, he added a postscript to this 
short speech, to the effect that, as spelling was a matter 
of sight rather than a matter of reason, it would only re- 
quire a few years’ circulation of such works as those 
written by Artemas Ward, Josh Billings, and other New- 
Lighters, to cause such a disturbance in orthographical 
matters as to unsettle the minds of all our countrymen 
with regard to the proper spelling of any word. This 
done, the new system, supplemented with modifications 
of brogue and of idiom, would be easily introduced. 
To this end the Association had thought best to devote 
the proceeds of this entertainment to the printing and 
circulating of books which should upset Websterian 
prejudices, and allow every one to spell as he pleased, 
without being bound by the arbitrary rules of the old 
orthography. 

These preliminaries all through, the spelling began. 
Captain Ward was a victim to the first volley, in spell- 
ing ‘actual,’ actooa/, when the true orthography, accord. 
ing to the “ Almanac,” should be aktua/. ‘ Imertation’ 
took down Captain Downing, but his headship was re- 
stored when it was found that Mrs. Partington, as ref- 
eree, had confounded it with ‘intimation.’ Josh Bil- 
lings was floored on his favorite word ‘ eather,’ by Pat- 
rick Mahoney, who idiomatically gave it ‘aither.’ 
Time and space would fail in giving the order and 
manner in which the unfortunates went down. Suffice 
it to say that the New-Lighters were not consistent with 
themselves, and having no standard, were as quarrel- 
some as are first-class M.C.’s. The following list of 
words will show this inconsistency to good advantage: 


Thare Thair Bizziness Bizness 
Enny Eny Jedgment Judgement 
Alwus Alwuz Hav Hev 

Yew Vu Cant Kant 


As the lesson proceeded the wrangling increased, es- 
pecially among the lesser lights of the class. Cockney 
contended for a ‘house’ and a ‘heaven’ without an 4 — 
an ‘egg’ and an ‘owl’ with one ; Yankee wanted his 
cow with an ¢ inserted; Afrique disgusted Hans, Jo- 
hannes, and Patrick by calling them his drederen, who 
would be in hebben wid him at las ; Ann Ryan retorted 
by calling him xager and haythen ; Little Breeches took 
a “chaw of terbacker,” and Fing Wing “a sup of tay,” 
for which he was called a “ chate and a furriner.” The 
hub-bub increased to such an extent that J. B. finally 
made the following suggestion: “If sum kind of a 
kompromise cant be had, the evil one might as well step 
in and run the consarn at onst.” This brought the 
school to order, and the association adjourned after 
giving out the annexed list of words as a lesson to be 
learned by the New Light-ers before the next meeting. 


Mutch Shurprise Koreckly Monish Rong 
Edzactly Arristed Skeer Borth Keow 
Eddykated Taitch Willer Bell Neow 
Lightining Schared Promiskuss By H-egg 
Epitaff Pourin Yure Shakee Eaven 
Bi Whimperin  Helth Sassy Ouse 
Belave Goak Az Git Noe 
Dishtracted Konklusion  Perfeck Whar Twa 
Innercent Criticies Peart Larning Sez 
Spakin Nowadaze Mit Espeshily 


— Hints to the wise—unwelcome truths. 
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SCIENCE. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING. 


Vice-President Scudder in the chair. The first regular business 
of the evening was the balloting for and election of several new 
members, whose names had been proposed at the last two meet- 
ings of the society. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard College, spoke on the Movement 
of Continental Glaciers. 

This subject of the onward motion of continental glaciers has 
been regarded as a very difficult problem for the geologist to solve. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, there seems to be very direct 
and unmistakable proof that a vast glacial mass of ice has swept 
from North to South over this continent. In the ordinary glacier 
of the Alps, and of the high northern latitudes, as is well known, 
the glacier forms upon the summits of the mountain range, and 
descends the sides by the force of gravity, in large measure. In 
the vast continental ice-fields, however, of the glacial age, we must 
suppose that the sheet of ice not only moved over level surfaces of 
very large area, but actually ascended slopes. Physicists have 
usually asserted that ice will not move down a slope of less than 
two or three degrees. The region of the Ohio river offers a good 
opportunity to study the track of one of these huge ice-sheets. 
Not less than one hundred different mineral species are found in 
Ohio, which must have been brought from regions far to the North 
by the action of glacial movements. That ordinary mountain gla- 
ciers transport large masses of rock long distances is well known, 
and had the same thing taken place in Ohio we should find the 
fragments of rock of considerable size and arranged in the form of 
a terminal moraine. The specimens found in Ohio, on the con- 
trary, have been worn down to the size of small pebbles merely, 
and are loosely scattered about, with no resemblance to the mo- 
raines. In the Ohio region the ice-sheet must have moved from 
the Laurentian mountains in the North, across the country to the 
Ohio river, and after passing over this, keeping on much farther in 
its course to the South. 

It has been found that ice may be liquefied by immense pressure. 
If the whole region were covered by a vast bed of ice, of great 
thickness, the weight of the glacial mass would be so enormous as 
to liquefy the ice next to the earth, and a layer of water would 
thus be produced. This water would tend to rush off in the re- 
gion of least resistance. Then as the pressure was dimimished the 
escaping water might again be frozen. Thus the process might go 
on indefinitely. The spasmodic movements of the water would 
have energy enough to act as a powerful current which might 
transport small bodies, even up inclined planes. Over the region 
of the Ohio the scratches and striz generally assume a North and 
South direction. These scratches evidently mark the latest glacial 
action, otherwise they would have been effaced by the after wear 
and tear. The most plausible hypothesis, then, of the movement 
of the continental glacier, and its transportation of loose material 
across the country, seems to be the alternate liquefaction and con- 
gelation of the ice, by differences in the pressure brought to bear 
upon the lower portions of the mass. 

Some remarks upon this theory then followed by Prof. Edward 
S. Morse. 

Dr. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University, then made some 
exceedingly important “ Remarks on a Foetal Dugong and Man- 
atee.” He began his communication by saying that this was the 
first time for seven years that he had had the pleasure of address- 
ing the Society. Seven years ago when he last addressed the So- 
ciety, two of the most skillful and patient investigators of the cen- 
tury were present, in this room, — Louis Agassiz, and Dr. Jeffries 
Ww 
Dr. Wilder has been at work in the tropics investigating various 
forms of life, and especially desired to call the attention of the So- 
ciety to the order of animals known as the Sirenia, which includes 
the Manatee and Dugong. These animals are almost wholly con- 
fined to the tropics at the present time. The forms of the adult 
manatee and dugong were admirably given by Dr. Wilder’s crayon 
sketches on the blackboard, as well as many of their points of re- 
semblance and difference from whales. The order Sirenia, al- 
though really mammals, with warm blood, and flesh so much re- 
sembling veal or beef as to gain for them the name of sea-cows, 
are theologically fish, not flesh—that is the'Catholic Church allows 
them to be eaten during Lent, and on fast days. The various gen- 
era and species of the Sirenoid family vary in length from six to 
thirty feet. The fore limbs form flippers something like those of 
the seal, from which the dugong and manatee both differ most de- 
cidedly in having no hind-legs. None of the Sirenia have hinder 
limbs. They have, beside eyelids of the ordinary character, a 
third one in the form of a nictitating membrane. The food of these 
creatures consists of sea-weeds and other salt-water plants. Their 
bodies are elongated, their necks short, the pelvis only rudimentary, 
so that in exterior appearance they strongly resemble a small 
whale. 

The dugong differs in many minor particulars from the manatee. 
Its snout is long, something like an elephant’s trunk chopped off 
short. The ear was once supposed to be entirely wanting. Care- 
ful search, however, reveals a small round aperture, not larger than 
@ pin-hole, then a small tube leading from this aperture to an 


Eustachian tube. The animal probably hears better with his 
mouth open and his ears closed, than with his ears open and mouth 
closed. The tail of the dugong is flattened vertically like that of 
a whale, which it much resembles, although it has not so graceful 
an outline. The specimen of the dugong was a fcetus about three 
feet in length, of a blackish color, and the general aspect of the 
fore part of the body strongly reminding one of a small seal. It 
was probably about ready for birth when taken from the mother 
dugong, which was captured on the north coast of Australia. The 
specimen was in a good state of preservation and very highly 
prized. 

An embryo, or foetal manatee was next exhibited. This was 

very much mre interesting as it was so much smaller, not being 
more than four inches in length. This specimen Dr. Wilder val- 
ues very highly, but unlike the young dugong he has never felt 
willing to ruin the specimen by dissection. As the doctor is an 
enthusiastic anatomist he suffers tortures from his desire to apply 
the scalpel to his rare specimen. Perhaps the smallest fatal spec- 
imen of a whale which is known to be the property of any cab- 
inet, was here exhibited. It was given to Professor Agassiz. The 
appearance of this specimen was very remarkable. It had a sharp 
beak or nose, strongly resembling that of a young bird, and not 
in the least like that of the adult whale, or like the snout of the 
young manatee. The latter’s head strikingly resembled that of a 
dog. A curious peculiarity of the heart of the dugong was next 
noticed. While the heart of man, and most mammals contains 
four great cavities, the two auricles, and two ventricles, in one oval 
or conical muscular mass, the heart of the dugong might be called 
double, since the ventricles were so deeply cleft asunder that the 
whole heart looked almost like two hearts brought near the divid- 
ing wall between the auricles and venticles. The fact was men- 
tioned that traces of a bifid heart are seen in the early stages of 
development of many other mammals of higher rank in the scale 
of being. Both dugong and manatee are only found within the 
limits of 30° N.and 30° S. latitude. The young manatee was 
taken from a mother captured in the Amazon River, far up nearly 
to the borders of Peru. On the west coast of Peru the manatee 
is never found, the dugong taking its place. The manatee is not 
only found on the inter-tropical coasts and rivers of eastern South 
America, but also on the southern and west coast of Africa, and 
on the Island of Madagascar‘on the east coast. Hence we see 
that the manatee is peculiar to the Atlantic, and the dugong to the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. Steller and Behring, in 1741, describe 
an animal very much like the manatee, which they found far north 
near Behring’s Straits. Behring himself was wrecked here; and 
the party subsisted upon the flesh of these animals. So highly 
was their flesh esteemed for food that no later than 1768 the sea- 
otter catchers and sealers had entirely exterminated them. The 
name of Rhytina gigas was given to this species. Another species 
called the Halitherium, with another of an allied nature called the 
Dinotherium, are also extinct. 
Some curious points in the structural peculiarities of the imma- 
ture and adult animals were next noticed. In the fcetus of the 
manatee the head was flexed to an angle of 45° to the body, in the 
adult the head seemed almost continuous with the body. The 
adult, as before stated, has a very minute ear-orifice ; the young has 
a sort of well-marked triangular flap surrounding the aperture, 
thus resembling the usual external ear of most animals. In the 
young pig we first have the round hole, and then a small flap which 
grows larger and larger until the time of birth—just exactly the 
reverse of the manatee. Pigs, hippopotami, and other pachyderm- 
ata then seem to be ancestors, not the descendants of this group. 
Cuvier had considered the Sirenia as only herbivorous whales. 
Embryology, and not ‘osteology, is everywhere becoming the recog: 
nized way to trace the relationships of animals to one another. 
The early stages of both the dugong and the whale present a strik- 
ing similarity to the bird called the penguin. It is a curious fact 
that Professor Morse, in his studies in embryology, finds that the 
chicken, as it matures in the egg, assumes successively a great va- 
riety of forms resembling other animals. 

The external appearance of these Sirenia may be strikingly like 
the Cetacea, or whales, but the points of affinity in the embryos of 
the pachydermata and in these animals are most remarkable. 
Even in the adults the form of the brain is very similar in the 
Sirenias and Pachydermata. The mammz are pectoral, as in 
the elephant. The phalanges are digital. The teeth are produced 
and lost in a similar way. The zygomatic arch of the skull is 
large in both. So far as can be decided, then, the Sirenia present 
strong points of resemblance to higher forms of life from which 
they have retrograded—*“ have seen better days,” in fact, in the 
history of the geological families. 

In regard to the striking resemblance of some of the embryos 
of the whale, etc., to those of birds, a curious fact was brought 
out by Dr. Wilder. He exhibited a most curious monster, which 
came from the body of a hen which for several years had laid eggs 
and reared chickens in the usual way. The hen dropped a curious 
mass bearing a wonderful resemblance to a chicken while yet in 
the shell. A soft-shelled egg, with a mass of small eggs adhering 
to the lower part with something remarkably like a chicken’s head 
and bill attached, gives one some idea of the appearance of this 
freak of nature. Quite an animated discussion arose in regard to 
this “viviparous hen.” Dr. Wilder had dissected the specimen, 
and said he was sure the creature had a brain, and hence it could 


not be an egg. 


Mr. J. A. Allen made some remarks upon the “ Migration of 
Birds and the Signal Service Observations.” He exhibited one or 
two remarkable birds. One of them was a case of melanism in 
the Red-headed Woodpecker. The normal plumage of the bird 
presents a good deal of white upon the plumage, which color was 
entirely wanting in the melanitic specimens. After some remarks 
upon the probable causes of the immigration of birds, such as 
scarcity of food, etc., Mr. Allen stated that the much-abused 
Signal Service stations had rendered some valuable aid to orni- 
thologists by noting down, under the head of Miscellaneous Phe- 
nomena, the movements of the migratory birds. Many of these 
birds appear to leave just on the eve of an approaching storm. 
General Myer, the chief of the bureau, has manifested a very 
obliging spirit in regard to furnishing such data, and a great ser- 
vice would be done for science if Congress should be induced to 
make an appropriation to the Signal Service Bureau sufficient to 
allow such interesting items in Natural History to be recorded and 
published. 


LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Number. 


What is grammatical number? Attend: 


“ Number is the representation of objects with respect to single- 
ness or plurality.” —P%erce. 

“ Number distinguishes one object from more than one.”—/Ha/- 
lock. 

“The number of a noun is usually determined by its form.”— 
Clarke. 

“The use of a noun to show whether one or more than one 
thing is named by it, is called the number of the noun.”—Crut- 
tenden. 

“Number is that property of words which shows whether one 
object is meant, or more than one.”—<Xer/. 

“ Number is the distinction of one from more than one.” — Wel/s. 

“ Number is that property of a noun (or a pronoun) which dis. 
tinguishes one object from more than one.”—.S. S. Greene. 

“Number is the distinction between one and more than one, 
usually expressed by some difference in termination.”—Fow/er. 

“ Number is the consideration of an object as one or more.”— 
Murray. 

“Number is the accident that distinguishes one from more than 
one.” —Quackenbos. 

“ Number is a property of the noun by which it devotes one or 
more than one.” —/Pinneo. 

“ Number is a modification of nouns to denote whether one ob- 
ject is meant or more than one.”—Auéler. 


Here number is defined to be : 


. The “ representation of objects.” 

. Something that “distinguishes objects.” 

. The “use of a noun.” 

A “ property of werds.” 

. The “ distinction of one from more than one.” 

. A “ property of a noun or a pronoun.” 

The “ distinction between one and more than one.” 

. The “ consideration of an object.” 

The “accident that distinguishes one from more than one.” 


. A modification of nouns.” 

Now it will be noted that of the above, some make 
grammatical number to refer to words, some to objects. 
Of those who make it refer to words, some speak of it 
as belonging to nouns, some to nouns and pronouns ; 
and, again, some call it the wse of a noun, and some the 
property of a noun. 

Of those who make it refer to objects, one calls it 
a “ representation of objects with reference to singleness 
or plurality,” and another a “consideration of objects.” 


We have here, then, the same confusion as in regard 
to gender and case. 

How can we explain diversities of views so wide! 
Must there not be a want of clearness of apprehension 
within, when there is such obscurity without ? 


Now it seems to me that this matter of grammatical 
number is very simple. Is not the following the 
simple truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
in regard to it? 

1. Number in grammar is a FORM of a worD, to indi- 
cate whether reference is made to one object or to more 
than one. 

2. The great majority of nouns, the three personal 
pronouns, and the third person, present indicative of 
verbs, have ‘wo number-forms,—a form to indicate one, 
and a form to indicate more than one’s as, maf; men ; 
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foot, feet; boy, boys ; cherub, cheruédim: arcanum, 
arcana ; he, they ; goes, go. 

3. Some nouns have only one number-form ; as, an- 
nals, dregs, vitals, and some others, which ha-e only a 
plural form. 

4. Afew nouns and a few verbs have zo number-form 
at all: as sheep, deer, swine, peace, pride, music, and some 
other nouns ; and ought, must, and most of the defective 


verbs. 
I noticed in the last article, that many grammarians 


speak of a common gender, as in the case of the word 
sheep. Would it not be equally just to say that sheep is 
of the common number, since it refers equally to one or 
tomany? ‘The truth is that it has neither gender-form, 
nor number-form. 

Again, if peace is of the neuter gender (according to 
scores of grammarians), because it does not refer at 
all to natural sex, why is it not of the neuter number, 
since as a matter of fact it makes no reference whatever 
to, and suggests no idea even of number? OREaD. 


Case-Forms. 


Mr. Editor :—I have been very much interested and instructed 
by the articles which you have furnished the JOURNAL on Lan- 
guage. I, too, think there is much “useless lumber” in our gram- 
mars, and also that what is nearest our every-day discipline, and 
the medium of expression by which we communicate with one another 
should be as simple as possible. What are given as rules in the 
grammars are, many of them at least, only statements of facts, 
without giving pupils any definite idea, or clue to the path to be pur- 
sued. Butin your article on “ What we need in Grammar,” No. 
15, page 173, in writing of case, you ask the question whether the 
various modifications of the parts of speech are “things that ad- 
dress the eye, or some invisible things that only address the mind,” 
and make the answer in relation to case, that it “ is simply and 
only a form of a word,” and say “ it is a visible form” upon which 
the eye may rest, and decide without speculation. I can see how 
this is in Latin and other languages, where the termination of the 
word is anexponent of the case, but in our English nouns I eannot 
quite understand it. If I am under a cloud, I wish to be set into the 
sunshine in regard to it. 

Your illustration of the pronouns, “ who, whose, and whom,” are 
good, showing your theory; but take, for instance, these sentences : 
“Henry goes to school”; and “I saw Henry going to school.” 
Now if case is “simply and on/y form,” then “ Henry” is the same 
case in each of the sentences. That it is not, is obvious; hence 
my inquiry how you will further explain this form of case, embrac- 
ing in its catalogue nearly every noun in our language, and to my 
vision showing no difference between the nominative and objective 
cases. 

Hoping you will give this a space in your columns, with an an- 
swer, I remain, Yours for progression, c. Ww. &. 


Our correspondent above makes the mistake, so com- 
mon among grammarians, of confounding grammar and 
logic,—thought, and the mere expression of thought. 
Case, in grammar, is a form ; logically considered, is a 
relation. The word “ Henry” has only two case-forms ; 
it may hold in a sentence twenty case re/ations. Hence, 
these two case-forms are compelled, in our language, to 
perform a great number of logical functions. Thus the 
Jorm “ Henry,” may sustain the relation of subject,— 
Henry strikes ; of Object—Strikes Henry ; of Predicate 
—This is Henry ; of Apposition—Thou, Henry ; of 
Address,—Henry, come ; of Exclamation—O, Henry ! 
etc., etc. 

So the other case-form, the Possessive may perform 
many different /ogica/ functions. Thus it may indicate, 
Possession—Henry’s book ; Object—Henry’s defeat (= 
defeat of Henry =the defeating Henry); Agency — 
Henry’s influence (=influence exerted by Henry) ; 
Indirect Object—Henry’s advantage (= an advantage to 
Henry) 3 Relationship—Henry’s brother, etc., etc. 

The word “Henry” then has only two case-forms, 
but these two case-forms may and do express many 
case-relations. The grammatical form is one thing, the 
logical relation is quite another thing. 


— Good manners is the art of making every reason- 


able person in the company easy, and to be easy our- 
selves, 


— “For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 


Correspondence and Queries. 


“Best of the Two.” 

I suppose that most teachers have been more or less exercised 
(as I have been), about this phrase. It is steadily discounte- 
nanced, if not forbidden, by the grammarians, but it remains one of 
the general usages of the language. In fact the natural man ig- 
nores any other use. Thus, wishing to test it the other day, I 
asked an intelligent farmer, speaking with him of the neat span 
of horses in front of us: “What is the age of the older one ?’, 
“Well,” said he, “ the oldest one is eight.” Again, I asked a 
highly educated lawyer what is the use at the Boston bar. He 
thought that rather more than a quarter, and rather less than half 
of his profession would judge this way. Of living English prose 
writers there is no one more praised as a master of style than 
Froude : who ends “ The Cat’s Pilgrimage,” one of the prettiest 
of modern fables, thus : “The cat, if not the happiest of the two, 
at least was not exceedingly miserable.” Professor Peabody, in 
his address at the Teachers’ Convention, the other day, spoke of 
“the least of two alternative evils.” And (to illustrate the conve- 
nience of the idiom), I find, in a recent capital biographical sketch 
by Mr. Sibley, “The younger brother was permitted to read aloud 
to the older, who, as the best and fastest workman,” etc. 

It is of course vain for a teacher of grammar—which registers 
and classifies the actual usages of a language — to rule out a cus- 
tom resting on such reputable authority. He may, however, crave 
the sanction of some actual grammarian ; and I will copy, for his 
convenience, that of the most recent and voluminous, MASTZNER, 
whose work, in three thick octavos, is the completest existing regis- 
ter of English usage: “ Forasmuch as the superlative of the qual- 
ity compared gives a reference to the total sphere to which the ob- 
ject belongs, the comparative on the other hand supposes a duality 
of objects or classes, the superlative is disapproved of by grammari- 
ans where the totality does not exceed duality, although #7 és not 
avoided by the language.” He gives the authorities of Mandeville, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Johnson, and Thackeray. yj. Bee 


Concerning Gender. 

The writer on this subject in No. 17 of the JouRNAL has done a 
good work in clearing away some of the rubbish that has gathered 
about it, and in laying down the rule that grammatical gender is 
simply “a form of word ;” but it seems to me that he errs in giv- 
ing “king” and “queen” as examples of grammatical gender. It 
is true that “king” denotes a male sovereign, and “queen” a fe- 
male sovereign, but the words have no etymological connection, 
and the one is in no sense a “form of the other.” Grammar has 
nothing whatever to do with the relation of such words, it is purely 
a lexical matter. 

Some grammars give “diminutives” as a class of nouns, but they 
properly limit the term to words derived from other words and de- 
noting a smaller thing of the same kind. Thus “ lambkin,” from 
“lamb,” is properly a diminutive; and so is “streamlet” from 
“stream”; but “ pig” is not a diminutive, though it means a small 
or young “hog.” The relation of these latter words is not within 
the province of grammar. 

“Tt,” though used in certain idioms to represent words of all 
genders and numbers, is properly a “ neuter” pronoun (if we rec- 
ognize a neuter gender at all), being the masculine 4e with the 
neuter suffix ¢ appended. Most of your readers are doubtless 
aware that its old form was A7¢. It comes fairly within the class 
of gender forms. R. 


What Teachers Want in our Journal. 

Thus writes an earnest Vermont teacher: “ We want a live ed- 
ucational paper, one that will make us stronger and more thor- 
ough in the great work we have undertaken. We listen to a lec- 
ture by some noted professor, and our patrons pronounce it a very 
fine lecture, and are certain every teacher who hears it must profit 
by it: while we know that not one of the fine plans, that work so 
wondrously in his college, can be carried out in our little school of 
perhaps twenty-five scholars, between five and eighteen years of 
age. 

os Most of our educational journals are filled with very scientific 
talk about very scientific things, but almost nothing of the work 
required to train the little bright-eyed boys and girls to be the no- 
ble and true men and women we know they may be if properly 
taught. Fully one-half of them finish their education in the com- 
mon schools, and there the work must be done, if done at all. We 
would like to hear from experienced teachers, their methods of 
governing their schools, the arrangement of classes which ¢hey 
have found most profitable, of different successful methods of pre- 
venting unlawful communication during school hours, different 
plans for making rhetorical exercises pleasant and profitable, and 
many other plans which every teacher knows requires an amount 
of thought and care which parents little think of.” 


Mr. Editor: — 1am glad that you have given such prominence 
to the Centennial celebration around Boston, and especially 
that you saw fit to publish Whittier’s poem read at Lexington. 
Would it be too much to ask you to also find room in the Jour- 
NAL for the poem read by J. R. Lowell, at Concord, on the same 
day? Permit me to say that I have read every number of the 
JouRNAL with more or less care, and that it comes nearer my ideal 
of an educational periodical than any other within my knowl- 


edge. 


In the last article on Language the author defines gender as 
a form of word. I wish to ask whether it is in the form or in the 
meaning. Is the word author, for instance, in the masculine gen- 
der because it terminates in ov, or because it is the pame of a male? 
Whatever may be true of the Latin, in our language, any classifica- 
tion that is based on the true nature of the words must regard the 
meaning of the word as a more important element than its form. 
While in the Latin the form of the word determines its gender, 
almost regardless of its meaning, it seems to me that the reverse is 
true in the English language, and that the meaning is the more im- 
portant element in any system of classification. Will some adept 
give the subject of the following sentence: “The crown and the 
glory of life is character.” L. W. 


Dear Sir:—Will you, or some of your readers tell us the author, 
and where the poem may be found, from which are quoted two 
verses on page 54 Town’s Fourth Reader—an example of the 
pathetic: 
“When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell; 
Not a sigh or faltered accent 
Spoke my bosom’s struggling swell ; 
Yet my heart sank chill within me, 
And I waved a hand as cold, 
When I thought thy shores, O Naxos, 
I should never more behold ! 


“ Still the blue waves danced around us, 
Mid the sunbeam’s jocund smile, 
Still the air breathed balmy summer, 
Wafted from that happy isle. 
When some hand the strain awaking 
Of my home and native shore, 
Then ’twas first I wept, O Naxos, 
That I ne’er should see thee more.” S. C. G. 


[We have thus far been unable to find the authorship of the 
lines, and refer the matter to our readers. Who will answer ?] 


Mr. Editor: —In your notice of the late Teacher’s Insti- 
tute, Norwich, you speak highly of L. W. Russell’s paper on 
the Method of Teaching English Composition. Now any method 
that makes writing compositions a //easure as well as a profit 
ought to be known from Dan to Beersheba (I mean, of course, the 
educational Dan). You propose that he write it out in book-form ; 
but why wait for that on an uncertainty? Allow me to suggest 
that he give the substance in a well-prepared article for your ex- 
cellent journal, which, by the way, is constantly growing better, 
and therefore more popular. Most sincerely yours, Cc. E. M. 


Mr. Editor :—In a \ate issue of your paper we noticed the word 
sincere spoken of with reference to its derivation. We would ask 
if sine cera is not an extremely fanciful explanation? Does it not 
violate the analogy of serius and sobrius and other words? Sine 
is not the inseparable. It appears in the form se in compounds. 
And we think that the origin of sincere may be the Greek 
Ov (sun), *40 (ker), that is, cordially, heartily. And the Greek 
Ovv (sun), may be associated with the Sanscrit sama, together. 
We may or may not accept the Greek word for heart, as the last 
part of the word, but we do believe that the first part is the Greek 
OUP (sun), the Latin cum.” Yours, SEMINI. 


Ques.—Shall I write 14 pounds, or 1} pound? Which, with the 
reason for adepting the one and rejecting the other. 

Ans. — One and one-half pounds, for the reason that two units 
are referred to,—one as a whole, and the other as a fractional part 
of a unit; and the two taken together convey the idea of plurality. 


Ques. — Shall I say 3 times 3 are 9; or 3 times 3459? Which, 
and the reason therefor ? 

Ans. — Three times three és nine, because the subject, three 
times three, as a phrase requires the singular form of the verb. 


Mr. Editor :—A friend raises the query whether “12:45 p. m” is 
a correct expression; and, if correct, whether it means time 45 
minutes past noon, or 45 minutes past midnight. 

Ans. — The expressions “ 12:45 p.m.” and “12:45 a. m.” are 
both correct. The former refers to the time at 45 minutes past 
noon, and the latter to 45 minutes past midnight. 


Mr. Editor :—P\ease inform us where we shall obtain the best 
blackboards and school furniture ? SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
[We must refer our correspondent to the advertising columns of 
our journal. We are glad that the school officers are making 
such inquiries, and none can give better answers to their questions 
than enterprising manufacturers and dealers.] 


Mr. Editor :—Where do you find your authority for spelling 
“ gantlet” thus “ gauntlet,” as in line 1, page 199 of your paper ? 

[Our school-boys are taught by Webster and Worcester to spell 
the word of our querist, “gauntlet.” We do not now know of any 
better authorities, especially since the two agree.] 


Ques.—“ Webster or Worcester?” which shall I get? 
Ans.—Get both. 


From an acquaintance of many years with the Massachusetts 
Teacher, Rhode Island Schoolmaster,‘and Connecticut School Four- 
nal, 1 can speak of them confidently as among the best if not the very 
best educational periodicals in the United States; and a perusal of 
the NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION seems to denote 
that it has really,combined the talent of the journals merged into 
it.—B. O. M. DEBECK, Clerk of Board of Education, Cincinnatti. 
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THE annual musical festival of the grammar schools 
of Providence will be held in Music Hall, on Friday, 


June 4. 


In our issue of May 15 we shall publish, by request, 
a paper read by Miss S. E. Blow, of St. Louis, before 
the Teachers’ Association of that city, on the Kinder- 
garten. As the article will be an illustrated one, those 
wishing extra copies of the JouRNAL will do well to 
send their orders immediately. 


THE report of the meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History will be found of universal interest, pre- 
senting as it does an abstract of the lectures of Prof. 
Shaler, of Cambridge, and of Dr. Wilder, of Cornell 
University. As these papers are especially written for 
our columns by an enthusiast in science, we are sure 
that our readers will attach special importance to them 
for interest and accuracy. 

Dr. Tourjee will open the second session of his sea- 

“side Music School July 13, at East Greenwich, R. I. 
Those who are permitted to attend the Institute will not 
only enjoy the advantage of a delightful summer resort, 
but will also be favored with instruction from the most 
competent and most distinguished teachers of music in 
Amcrica. A large attendance is expected in view of 
the numerous inquiries thus far addressed to the Direc- 
tor with reference to it. 


PROFESSOR MaRrsH says that few writers or speakers use 
as Many as ten thousand words, and ordinary persons 
of fair intelligence not above three or four thousand, 
although some orators have been able, upon special oc- 
casions, to employ one-half of the English vocabulary, 
estimated roughly at one hundred thousand words. 
By actual count of the words in ‘Todd’s “Verbal Index 
to Milton,” there are, excluding proper names, between 
7,500 and 7,600. In making this estimate, Professor 
Marsh takes only sfem-words, and not the inflected 
forms, and therefore did not count man, man’s, men, 
men’s, a8 four words, or Jove, lovest, loves, lovedst, loving, 


loved, as six ; or varying fo 
whilst, rms, as amid and amidst, or 


THE interest in the intercollegiate contests increases. 
We have noticed in our columns the prize of $100 of- 
fered by a Massachusetts gentleman for the best essay 
upon “ Arbitration instead of War as a means for set- 
tling disputes between Nations” ; and now we learn that 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, repeating the graceful gener- 
osity of last year, has placed at the disposal of the 
Association $500 for two prizes, which will be given 
to the undergraduates, who upon examinanation, 
show the greatest proficiency in the Greek language. 
The first prize will be $300, and the second $200. 
The contestants must be regularly appointed by the 
college where they have studied, and the examina- 
tion will be conducted under the same rules as the reg- 
ular competitive examinations in Greek. These are 
regarded as special prizes, and have nothing to do with 
the regular premiums offered by the Association. 
Preparations have been begun in most of the colleges 
for the next contest, and appointments for the prelimi- 
ary oratorical contests have been made in nearly all of 
them. At Williams the contest will occur in July, and 
at Princeton in September. Following the example of 
the colleges, the schools and academies conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York will hold an inter-academic oratorical contest 
at Albany, in July next. It is probable that at the 
next intercollegiate contest Yale, Harvard, and Colum- 
bia will be represented. 


A wRITER in the London Zimes says that the earliest 
dictionary of which any record remains is one in the 
Chinese language, compiled by Pa-out-she, about B. C. 
1100. Marcus Terentius Varro, who flourished B. C. 
116-28, was one of the first classic authors who turned 


=|his attention to lexicography ; but the most celebrated 


dictionary of antiquity is the Onomasticon of Julius Pol- 
lux, which was completed early in the third century. 
The earliest Latin dictionary of modern times was pub- 
lished by John Balbi, of Genoa, in 1460, but that of 
Calepio, published in 1502, is much superior. Sebas- 
tian Munster’s Chalde Dictionary appeared in 1527 ; 
Pagninus’ Lexicon of the Hebrew language in 1529 ; 
Robert Stephens’ Thesaurus in 1535 ; Erpenius’ Arabic 
Dictionary in 1613 ; Shindler’s Lexicon Pantagiotum 
in 1612 ; Edmund Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton in 
1669 ; and Phillips’ New World of Words in 1658. 
Moreri published his Biographical, Historical, and Geo- 
graphical Dictionary in 1673. Elisha Cole’s English 
Dictionary appeared in 1677, and Bayle’s Historical 
and Critical Dictionary, and the Dictionary of the 
French Academy in 1694. Dr. Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary was completed in May, 1755. Walker’s Dic- 
tionary appeared in 1791, and Francis Grose’s Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue in 1785. 


Tue GENEVA ARBITRATION of the Alabama difficulties 
opened the eyes of all civilized people to the possibil- 
ities of a peaceable adjustment of all those troubles 
which lead directly or indirectly to the fearful calamities 
of war. In the discussions of the press and of the peo- 
ple the sentiment was freely expressed that a congress 
of nations should be held to establish certain fundamen- 
tal laws and principles which should govern nations in 
all international differences. To encourage such a re- 
sult, which is looked for with great interest throughout 
Europe, namely, the establishment of a code, or law of 
nations, an association has been formed, which held 
a conference at Geneva, in September, 1874. The as- 
sociation, after a most important deliberation, adjourned 
to meet at the Hague, Holland, on the first week of 
September, 1875 ; and to this conference an American 
delegation has been appointed, consisting of President 
Woolsey, David D. Field, J. B. Miles, Judge Peabody, 
the Rey. D-. Field, Amasa Walker, Nathan Appleton, 
Alexance: H. Rice, A. P. Sprague, Judge Davis, Elihu 
Burritt, j|. V. L. Pruyn, W. G. Hubbard, President 


Magoun, and J. P. Thompson, LL.D. 


Mr. David D. Field presented a series of propositions 
to the International Code Committee, which were unan- 
imously adopted, and are to be submitted to statesmen, 
jurists, and others, in order to obtain their opinions 
upon the desirableness and practicability of a propor- 
tionate reduction in the armament of European nations : 


1. What is the armament by land and sea of the na- 
tion to which you belong, and what also, according to 
your information, are those of the other European na- 
tions ? 

2. What proportion of such armament, in the case of 
each nation, do you consider necessary to its internal 
security ? 

3. What proportion do you consider necessary to its 
external security? 

4. Do you consider it desirable that there should be 
a proportionate reduction in the armaments of Euro- 
pean nations, and, whatever may be your opinion, will 
you give the reason of it? 

5. Is a proportionate reduction practical, and if so, to 
what extent? 

6. By what methods may such a reduction be accom- 
plished ? 

These and other similar questions will be the sub- 
jects for discussion at the Hague Conference, at which 


the King of Holland is to preside. 


Written Examinations for Teachers. 


It is a gratifying feature of school management at 
the present time that written examinations are generally 
taking the place of oral in the tests of qualifications of 
teachers. Good teachers rejoice over it, and poor 
teachers and those who are mere pretenders complain 
of it—good evidence of the value of the plan. State 
Supt. Symonds, of New Hampshire, in a recent circular 
to the school officers of that State, urges them to re- 
quire that a part of the examinations of teachers shall 
be in writing, and claims that the plan will awaken new 
aspirations on the part of the meritorious teachers, and 
will exclude the unworthy. The following questions to 
be’ answered in writing are suggested as an outline for 
written examinations. ‘These may be varied, but are 
sufficiently simple. Additional questions should be 
proposed for oral answers : 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
(All questions to be answered in writing unless marked “ ora//y.”) 
GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Name? Residence? Age? 

2. Where educated? How many terms taught? 
Where, and what kind of school ? 

3. How many teachers’ institutes attended? 
many terms attended normal school ? 

READING. 

1. Orally. State your opinion of the importance of 
reading. compared with the branches taught in the pub- 
lic schools. 

2. What is the design of reading in school? and 
mention the leading characteristics of good reading. 

3. Define articulation. What are the principal faults 
to be guarded against in articulation ? 

4 Orally. Explain the difference between the rising 
and falling inflections. 

5. When use the rising inflection ? 

6. Copy this sentence: “ He deserved punishment 
rather than pity,” and mark, in the usual manner, the 
accent of the words, the emphasis, and the inflection. 

7. Define movement or rate of utterance, and give a 
sensible direction for its use. 

8. Define pitch in reading. : 

9. Orally. State fully your method of assigning les- 
sons to classes in reading, and how you instruct schol- 
ars to prepare them. 

10. Describe your method of teaching reading to pri- 
mary classes. 

11. Orally. Do you practice reading before your 
classes? 

12. Orally. Can you conduct singing exercises in 
school? How will singing aid in reading? 

SPELLING. 


1. Define a letter, syllable, word. 

2. Difference between a vowel and a consonant? 

3. In what does good spelling consist? 

4. Orally. State your method of teaching spelling 
to primary and advanced classes. When do you teach 
oral and written spelling ? 


How 


== 
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. What words double their final letter on taking an 
additional syllable? 

6. Spell equipage, piercing, auxiliary, prejudice, an- 
alyze, celebrate, roguish, speech, paragraph. 

7. Define modify, comprehend, recitation, perfect. 

8. Orally. State, fully, your method of assigning 
lessons and conducting recitations in spelling. 


WRITING. 
Describe the proper position at the desk 


1. Orally. 


for writing. 
2. Orally. By what drill exercise can you secure 


free movements of the fingers, wrist, and forearm? 

3. How would you classify an ungraded school for 
writing lessons ? 

4. How often have writing lessons? and length of 
time for each exercise ? 


5. Orally. What use do you make of the blackboard 
in teaching writing ? 
6. Orally. Can you teach scholars in the elementary 


principles of drawing? How will instruction in draw- 
ing aid the scholar in writing ? 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define unit, quantity, number, subtrahend, multi- 
plier, dividend, quotient, amount, multiple, denominator, 
as used in arithmetic. 

2. Explain the difference between an abstract and a 
concrete number ; between addition and multiplication. 

3. Ovally. State, fully, how you would organize pri- 
mary classes and instruct them in arithmetic. 

4. In a school course (a) Should the study of mental 
arithmetic precede written? (4) Why? (c¢c) Which 
method is in accordance with the natural development 
of the child’s mind ? 

5. What is the office of numerator in common frac- 
tions? and why so called? 

6. State the points of difference between common 
and decimal fractions. 

7. Solve, explain, and leave the entire work: (a) If 
two-sixteenth of a yard of cloth cost three-eighths of a 
dollar, what will five-sixteenths of a yard cost? (4) 
Divide eight and four hundreths by fifteen and three 
millionths, and multiply the quotient by twenty-three 
thousandths, 

8. State the principle upon which cancellation is 
based. Why? 

9. How many concrete factors can be used in the 
process of multiplication? 

1o. State the difference between a unit in long and 
cubic measures. 

11. A field is 12 rods long by 1674 rods wide ; how 
many quarter acre lots does it contain? Draw figures 
to illustrate, explain the whole process, and tell why at 
each step. 

12. Orally. 3% of 12 is % of what number? 
's and 3. 50 is to per cent. of what number? 

13 Orally. State the difference between rate per 
cent. and percentage; between simple, annual, and 
compound interest. 

14. The time is 2 years, 8 months, 15 days, the prin- 
cipal is $162, the rate is 534 per cent. ; what is the in- 
terest ? 

15. Give the bank discount on this note: A. B., for 
value received, promises to pay C. D. one hundred 
eighty dollars, sixty days from date. March 12, 1875. 

16. Define ratio, proportion, compound proportion, 
antecedent, consequent. 

17. 16 horses consume 80 bushels of oats ; how many 
bushels will 10 horses consume in the same time? Per- 
form by proportion, and analysis. Why make 1o the 
second term? 

18. What is meant by extracting the cube root of a 
number ? 

19. A square field containing six acres measures how 
many rods from opposite corners? Draw a figure to 
illustrate, and leave the work. 

20. Orally. What use do you make of the black- 
board in teaching written and mental arithmetic ? 


Add 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION. 


1. Orally. In what manner and at what times will 
you teach the use of language ? 

2. Meaning of the word grammar, verb, adjective, 
conjunction, gender, mode, nominative, syntax. 

3. Explain the office of the objective case. 

4. State the points of difference between the subject 
nominative and the predicate nominative. 

5. Compose a simple sentence containing a common 
noun in the nominative case, an intransitive verb, a 
preposition, an adjective, and a proper noun in the ob- 
jective case. 

6. Correct this sentence : I saw the horse on the 
street who fell and broke his legs. 

7. What is meant by parsing? 


8. Parse each word in this sentence : The swallow will 
fly south next August. 

9. Compose a sentence containing an abstract noun, 
the word what, and a conjunction. 

10. Meaning of analysis in grammar? What is a 
sentence, phrase, adjunct, modifier ? 

11. Analyze this sentence : Hannibal was one of the 
greatest generals the world ever saw. 

12. Orally. State at length and illustrate your 
method of teaching language to primary scholars. State 
what use you make of the black-board in teaching gram- 
mar classes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Orally. How would you instruct primary classes 
in Geography? 

2. In what respects does an island resemble a conti- 
nent ? in what differ ? 

3. What are political divisions? 

4. What is latitude? longitude ? 

5 Bound the torrid zone. (a) Describe its climate, 
(4) its animals, (c) its chief productions, (@) the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. 

6. Mention the three largest river basins in the world, 
and name the rivers. 

7. What effect do high mountains have upon the cli- 
mate and vegetation of a country? 

8. Name the three river basins of New Hampshire. 

9. Mention the five most important towns in New 
Hampshire. 

10. Name the cities and counties of New Hampshire. 

11. Bound Hillsborough county by counties. 

12. Orally. State your method of teaching ma 
drawing, and the use you make of the blackboard in 
teaching Geography. 

HISTORY. 

1. What nations were the principal explorers and set- 
tlers in the northern part of the United States ? 

2. Write a brief sketch of the revolutionary war. 

3. Causes of the war of the rebellion. 

4. Name the different departments of the United States 
government. 

5. Name the departments of the New Hampshire 
State government? 

SUITABLE TEMPER AND DISPOSITION FOR TEACHING, 


Committees are requested to consider the ideas in the 
questions under the three following topics, and select 
such as they may deem advisable : 

1. What do you understand by public schools, or com- 
mon schools? 

2. Define instruction, training, education. | 

3. (2) What works on teaching have you read? (é) 
What works do you possess? (c) Do you read any ed- 
ucational journal? (d@) Have you for constant use a 
large dictionary of the English language ? 

4. What is the utility of blackboards, globes, outline 
maps in teaching ? What do you illustrate or work out 
upon the blackboard ? 

5. What are the specific objects to be gained in con- 
ducting a recitation? 

6. State the comparative merits of the interrogative 
(question), tropical, and concert methods of recitation. 

7. What directions can you give your pupils in regard 
to manner of studying? 

8. Your method of reviewing ? 

9. What general exercise do you introduce into 
school ? 

10. What is the true end of the school? 

CAPACITY FOR GOVERNING. 


1 What is the basis of the authority that maintains 
our school system ? 

2. What authority does the law confer upon teachers? 
Can the teachers dismiss or suspend a scholar from 
school ? 

3. Uhe care, supervision, and management of schools 
and teachers are committed to what office? 

4. What officer selects and determines what text- 
books shall be used in schools? 

5. State your method of organizing and classifying a 
school ? 

6. To what extent should the teacher exercise care 
over the health of the pupil ? 

7. What authority and care has the teacher over the 
school-room, furniture, school-buildings, property, and 

ard? 

8. What is the teacher’s duty relative to the warmth, 
ventilation, and cleanliness of the school-room ? 

g. What position do you prefer to maintain, and that 
your class shall maintain, while reciting ? 

10. What are the reasons for requiring a punctual and 
regular attendance at school? and how may such a re- 
sult be secured ? 


11. What is your method of regulating whispering in 
school ? 7 


12. What can you say of the policy of detaining chil- 
dren from recess and after school for the purpose of pre- 
paring neglected lessons ? 
MORALS. 

1. What is meant by the moral law? 

2. What is meant by duty? 

3. State the duties that*the teacher owes the scholar, 
and the grounds of such obligation. 

4. Upon what grounds can punishment be inflicted 
for violation of the order of the school ? 

5. State the distinction between moral courage and 
physical courage. 

6. Is a promise to do wrong obligatory? Why? 

7. Upon what principles of morality is courtesy 
founded ? 

8. Mention some of the particulars in regard to man- 
ners, in which you would instruct your pupils 


Rules for Spelling Matches. 


1. Words to be selected from Webster or Worcester, 
and either dictionary shall be allowed as authority in 
orthography and pronunciation. 

2. Proper names and geographical and technical 
words shall not be given. 

3. Definitions of words shall be given, if called for 
before spelling the word. 

4. The speller shall try a word but once, but may cor- 
rect an error if discovered and corrected before the 
final syllable is spelled. 

5. A word once misspelled shall not be given to a 
second speller, but its correct spelling shall be an- 
nounced to the audience by the spelling-master. 

6. A speller missing one word shall step from the 
ranks. 

7. An appeal with reference to the pronunciation or 
the spelling of words may be made to the referees, 
who shall decide all questions referred to them. 


Good Words from Educators. 


I find the JouRNAL my most welcome weekly visitor. The 
teachers of New England have now only to be true to themselves 
to have their interests worthily represented through the press. The 
intelligence and the advertisements alone are worth five times the 
cost of the JouRNAL. Every earnest teacher desires to know what 
other teachers are doing and where they are at work. It is also of 
the first importance to become acquainted with the educational 
literature of the day. “ Next to knowing a thing, is to know where 
to find it”; and this the JouRNAL will enable us to do. Highly as 
I prize the more elaborate discussions and contributions in the ed- 
itorial columns, I think scarcely less of the advertisements and in- 
telligence which enable me to supply my professional wants.—EL- 
BRIDGE SMITH, Principal Dorchester High School, Boston. 

I have been more than pleased with the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION; it seems to me it is just what such a journal should be: 
taking up all kinds of examinations, reviews for classes, and re- 
views of text-books, besides many very nice suggestions on the 
manner of teaching and good general information. With the Di- 
alogue Department I have been specially interested, for it combines 
instruction and entertainment so charmingly. I am glad to speak 
a word for the JouRNAL, for I enjoy it very much.—Ipa P. Wuit- 
COMB, 82 Pierrepont street, New York. 

The Dialogue Department has seemed to me thus far one of the 
best inthe JouRNAL. The matter has been well-chosen, attractive, 
varied, usable, elevating. I doubt if in the history of school liter- 
ature of this sort so much and so satisfactory work has been done 
in the compass of a single narrow page a week. I consider it 
rare good fortune that this department has fallen into such able 
hands.—JaMeEs E. Vosr, Francestown, N. 

Thanks for the JouRNAL. I like it very much. — Rev. W. O. 
CUSHING, 7rumansburg, N. Y. 

I am glad to say that I am one of the readers of the New ENG- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTion; I think it is a GEM.—Miss K. F. 
LEFFLER, San Yose, California. 

I hail the weekly JouRNAL with great pleasure.—N. T. TRUE, 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

I have read the NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL again and again, and 
it will be of constant use to me.—Mrs. GusTiE HANNA, Boone- 
ville, Mo. 

I like you for your birthplace; I like you for your education ; I 
like you for your expression of that education which has furnished 
educated men for all Christendom.—Jas. T. Briccs, Supt. Schools, 
Bexar county, Texas. 

I have tried your paper four months; like it very much ; in fact, 
I don’t see how I can do without it: so here are two dollars to pay 
for the balance of the year.—Jouw SCALES, Prin. Franklin Acad- 


emy, Dover, N. 
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PRIMARY. BEAUTIFUL BIRD OF SPRING. 73 
Boys (or 2nd Division.) 
What do the Children Need ? — 
BY MRS. MARY P. COLBURN. 2: 
-ti- - ti - ful - fair ; Glad! lcome th 
A great deal is said in these days with regard to the thy ful lays? Hast thou been cheerful and 
age at which young children shall commence their edu- 3. wel-come wp give thes, conguer. of Spring, 
cational career. There seems to be a variety of opin- 44 4 
ions on this question, and it may be profitable to analyze — of 
it before any one shall settle it conclusively in his own — 
mind. Careful and judicious mothers, who bring + + + + + + + + 
sagacious reasoning to bear, will tell us that they desire + Nail 
above all things a healthy and settled condition of body 
for their little ones before they are called upon to do 4 
battle with books and unseasonable restraint ; and they mer a 4 
areright in the main. The very first laws of health de- ing, With mel - 0 - dy -ing the air. 
-ti - fal Bean - ti - ful bird. 
mand freedom of limb, perfect and unrestrained ; and ‘ 
when these mothers’ eyes see before them only the trials Se 
of their own childhood, they draw a long breath and 4 
avow, decidedly, that “ their children shall fare better,” | ===> 
and assert, feelingly, that “it has always been a source + —- = 
of wonderment to them that they lived and thrived,” 
etc., etc. Zn passant, I would respectfully observe that Boys. __ Girls 
“then” and “now” are two different phases of the 19th : ch 
century ; children, as well as teachers and everybody 
else, did much better in the “477ving line then, when the yy in the tree; Beau - ti - ful bird, Beautiful bird, Hoey as hapny can be. 


could possibly do now, with the modern buildings, fur- 
nace-heated, and with the patented keeping-out-of-fresh- 
air principles which so many are suffering under the 
ban of! 

But there is another side to this important subject, 
and one which yields so much of beauty and utility 
withal that it is well worthy of serious consideration. 
The home question has nothing to do with this, 7. ¢., 
whether the dear little fellows are in the way or not,— 
whether they are to be kept out of mischief or not,— 
whether mother doesn’t know fifty times a day if 
“Johnny” is breaking his neck or not,—no, this has 
nothing to do with it. But assuming that all these 
things may be controverted by the course advocated, 
there is yet a higher view to be taken. 

If you pin it right down to the word “ education” and 
its liberal, dictionary meaning, then we may say that 
the babe just born has commenced his education, so 
true it is that sentient beings receive impressions from 
the earliest moment of their existence; but it is the 
question, when shall he begin to go to school, that we are 
dealing with now. As the schools stand at present, 
with a very few exceptions, the Primary, which opens 
its sheltering doors to the little clamoring applicant as 
soon as he has reached the manly age of five years, is 
the first ; into this he must come, and here he must sit ; 
no matter how tender the judicious teacher may be—he 
still must si the allotted time ; for what can she do with 
fifty such as he and fulfill the requirements of her grade, 
if they do not sit and if they are not under due re- 
straint? No wonder somebody has started a contro- 
versy ; no wonder somebody sees that it isn’t the thing 
for the best good of that dear child! But a school 
founded on different principles, where, though still a 
school, various other things than book or chart knowl- 
edge are taught ; where industries in various forms come 
in for a share ; where almost trades are dealt with, cer- 
tainly where they are more than hinted at, and where 
what is learned is seldom forgotten: this is what is 
needed. 

Miss Peabody, God bless her! has made the estab- 
lishment of such schools her life-work ; she has demon- 
strated, perfectly and completely, that they are most 
beneficial, and no one can go into a “kindergarten” 
without being profoundly impressed with its worth. 

While in Washington, a member of the school com- 
mittee invited me to visit, with him, one which had been 
started privately, as an experiment, and I was simply 


From “The Headlight,” by permission 


of White, Smith & Company, Boston. 


astonished. Little fellows of three, and in two in- 
stances only “wo years o/d, were conducting themselves 
in a way to put to the blush our older scholars,—work- 
ing, laughing, talking, walking, asking questions, etc., 
etc., but quietly and without confusion. They were 
“in school,” but they didn’t know it,—they were havinc 
the best of times, as their happy faces indicated, buc 
they were also being taught, and that sensibly and to 
the purpose. This school was not a whit different from 


what they all are, and it is a matter of great thankful- 
ness that there is a prospect of the establishment of 
such a grade among us. 

There is a large proportion of our infantile commu- 
nity which is suffering for care, and that of the most 
tender kind, for a year or two years before our rules 
now admit such out of the street. Why not make a 
speciality in our city of what would be a glory to it? 
Why not take this matter in hand at once? Then, 
though so very young, the children will yet be laying - 

foundation of health and physical vigor —for it is one 
of the aims of the system to insure that by all intelk- 

gent means—far beyond anything they could get by 
roaming round our streets, or even in the perfect free- 
dom of their own, in many instances, questionable 
homes. 

Working mothers are sorely tried many, many times, 
by anxiety for their little ones left to the tender mercy 
of the brother or sister, who should surely not be kept 

from their own school to mind “my Tommy,” or “my 
Jimmy.” This isn’t much of an argument to law mak- 
ers, though we who know the workings of the many 
ropes connected with our ship, see a good deal in it. 

But, as I said before, there is a higher view to be taken 
of the matter, and that is nothing less than the lifetime 
good of the child who shall be trained during his ten- 
derest years in a “ kindergarten.” 

When the mothers understand the system as it is be- 
ing developed, they will be among the very first to de- 
sire to avail themselves of its blessings: and the too 
often advanced idea that seven-year-olds are full young 
enough to enter “ school,” will be an exploded one. 


— The Scriptures tell us that the soul, like the earth, 
when it is allowed to lie fallow, only brings forth wild 
fruits, thorns, and thistles. 

— Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good 


manners, 


Parting Song. 


Arr—‘“‘ Over the mountain wave.’’ 


Gathering the pebbles strewn 


Over the strand, 


Heedless of wind or tide, 


Ocean or land, 


Thus have our footsteps strayed, 


Thence have we brought, 


Here and there, gained by care, 


Treasures of thought. 
Straying and gathering, 
Hither we come. 
Treasures bright seem to-night 
Pebbles alone. 


Out on the trackless sea 


Launch we our barks, 


Sunbeams will dance in glee, 


Nights will be dark, 


Brave hearts must dare the storm, 


Strong ones be tried, 


Changing gales waft our sails 


Over the tide. 
Launching our barks to-night, 
Sailing apart. 
Bearing weight, precious freight, 
Hopes of the heart. 


—Diadem of School Songs, p-. 134- 


Parting Song. 


Arr—“ Shall we gather at the river ?”’ 


Yet once more in tuneful chorus 
Shall our voices blend in song, 
Breezes, float the murmurs o’er us, 

Echoes sweet, the strains prolong. 


Yes, we praise the glorious Giver, 
The bountiful, bountiful Giver, 

Pray Him that His love keep forever 
And bless our severed band. 


Classmates we have joyed together, 
We have sorrowed, hand in hand, 

One more song before we sever, 
Met to-night, a parting band. 


Yes, we praise the glorious Giver, etc. 


Thrill our hearts with earnest longings, 
Word are powerless all to tell, 

Thousand hopes and wishes thronging, 
Classmates, teachers, friends, farewell. 


Yes, we praise the glorious Giver, etc. 


— Self is a subject on which all are fluent, and few 
interesting. —Byron. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON gives in his last annual re- 
port the following facts concerning the schools of Maine. He 
states that every city and town reported in season to realize the 
benefit of a full apportionment by the State treasurer—a prompt- 
ness never before known in the history of the State. The follow- 
ing summary is deduced from the school returns for the year ending 


April 1, 1874: 


Returns. 1874. 1873. Incr 
Whole number of children between 4 and 21,...... 225,219 ©: 225179 40 
Number registered in summer schools, ....---.---+ 122,458 116,750 5,708 
Average attendance in summer schools, ..........- 98,744 92,526 6,218 
Number registered in winter schools, ....-+-sccees 132,333 128,134 4,199 
Average attendance in winter schools, 108,478 103,548 4,930 
Per cent. of average attendance to whole number, . 49 49 
Per cent. of average to registered attendance in 
summer schools, -80 +79 -O1 
Per cent. of average to registered attendance in 
winter SChOols, -82 
Per cent. of whole average to whole registered at- 
Average length of summer schools in weeks and 
days, 54 days per week,....--++--+++eeeeeees gw 4d gw 2d 2d 
Average length of winter schools in weeks and 
days, days per 3d_—s tow 4d 
Average length of schools for the 2zow 2d 19w 2d Iw 
Number of school-houses, +--+ 4199 4,083 116 
Number in good condition, ...- 2,591 2,397 194 
Number built last year,.-...-++sececeeecesseeeees 122 122 
Cost of $150,220 $153,095 
Estimated value of all school property... ..--..+- 3:079)311 2,939,236 140,075 
Number of male teachers employed in summer.... 161 140 21 
Number of male teachers employed in winter, .... 1,928 1,904 24 
Number of female teachers employed in summer, .. 45366 4,094 272 
Number of female teachers employed in winter,.... 25367 2,327 40 
Number of teachers graduates of Normal Schools, 294 284 10 
Average wages of male teachers per month, exclud- 
ing $36.17 $34.28 $1.89 
Average wages of female teachers per week, exclud- 
ing board, 4:05 3-79 0.28 
Average cost of teachers’ board per week...-..---- 2.32 2.31 0.08 


CastINnE.—The spelling mania has reached this quiet town. At 
first the Normal students had matches among themselves, showing 
some excellent spelling power. The Trin. Congrega’l society of- 
fered three prizes to the best spellers, in a match arranged for the 
benefit of the Sabbath school. A Normal teacher and a member of 
the Senior class took the first and second prizes. The first prize, 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, given by Brewer & Tileston, pub- 
lishers, of Boston. The second, third, and fourth prizes, three cop- 
ies of Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary and one of the Academic, 
were given by the teachers and students of the Normal School. 
The first three prizes were won by the Normal students, the fourth 
by a lady from town, a graduate of the Normal School. Last 
Monday, April 26th, a number of the Normal teachers and stu- 
dents met by invitation, an equal number (25) of citizens in the 
Unitarian Church, to spell for three prizes. The first and third 
prizes were taken by the Normal side, and the second by a citizen. 
Most of the words chosen for the contests were sensible ones, 
though difficult; but some were from the lists of words that no 
one ought to spell. The spelling of town and school has been ex- 
cellent, and the large number of prizes won by the Normal students 
reflects great credit upon their orthographic skill. G. 


PoRTLAND.—The Portland High School girls and the Bowdoin 
boys are to have a spelling match, May 7th, for which prizes have 
been arranged as follows: First prize, a fine edition of Dickens’ 
works ; second, an unabridged Dictionary, either Webster or Wor- 
cester, as the winner chooses; to the first lady vanquished, a bo- 
quet; to the first collegian down, a primer. 


AvuGusta.—Hon. Warren Johnson having resigned the position 
of Supervisor of the schools of the city, the city council on Sat- 
urday elected George E. Weeks to the position. 


BROWNFIELD. — This town having refused to vote money for a 
free High school, the village district has voted to raise $75 and 
unite with District No. 16, which raises $25, in support of such a 
school. The scholars will be graded, Messrs. S. B. Bean, J. L. 
Frank, and W. W. Spring being chosen for that purpose. The 
former was also elected agent. 


New Hampshire. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT.—When the “ reform” legislature last 
June set us back twenty-five years in school matters, it was thought 
that the superintendent of public instruction had little that he 
could do. Still in a quiet way Superintendent Simonds has man- 
aged to accomplish a good deal. Especially his circulars from 
time to time to school officers and others, have kept important ed- 
ucational questions continually before the people, and have, per- 
haps, aroused more general thought and discussion upon some of 
them than kas ever before occurred in the State. 

In response to numerous requests from town committees, “ Cir- 
cular No. 7” has just been issued. It is addressed primarily to 
superintendents, urging upon them a more thorough enforcement 
of the school laws, more careful and written examinations of teach- 


——— - — 


ers, and a more energetic supervision generally. An admirable 
set of examination papers is appended, though not half the teach- 
ers in the State can answer properly 75 per cent. of them. But 
press on the work ; it is high time our teachers were brought up to 
the standard! Some of the plain, practical advice toward the 
close ought to be in the hands of every teacher. We wish we had 
space for more than a few specimens : 

“The correct use of the English language should be taught in 
every school exercise. The reading should be simple and natural. 
The spelling “exercises, both oral and written, should consist of 
words and sentences in common use. Every school should have 
daily exercises in writing or drawing by every pupil, unless the pu- 


*| pil is receiving private instruction in those branches. The teacher 


should give his entire attention to the writing or drawing during 
the time of the exercise. 

“The custom which has prevailed, of sepafating mental arith- 
metic, so called, from written arithmetic, in the instruction of the 
common schools, has been an unnatural and cumbersome process. 
Written arithmetic should precede mental arithmetic in the order 
of time, as observation precedes the mental process of reasoning 
in the unfolding of the mind. Two graded arithmetics, an ele- 
mentary and a higher, properly prepared, are sufficient for all the 
purposes of the common schools. In such books the written and 
mental exercises should be combined. When the scholar has ad- 
vanced in practical arithmetic, and his mind can abstract and com- 
pare to some extent, then he is qualified for the drill of mental, or 
intellectual arithmetic. 

“ Ordinarily scholars should not advance to algebra or a higher 
arithmetic until they have acquired a goed knowledge of al! the 
other common branches. Then it is suggested that the elements 
of physiology, natura] philosophy, and botany contain important 
facts and principles which the children would practice when they 
grow up. Many excellent educators are of opinion that arithmetic 
receives proportionately too large a share of school time. 

“The study of geography should be limited in the ungraded 
schools to the use of one text-book. The pupil, in early years, can 
be taught geography in the most successful and intelligible man- 
ner by oral instruction. Many of the local and particular questions 
in the school geographies should be omitted. The study of his- 
tory should be interchanged with geography. 

“Much good can be accomplished by calling all the teachers in 
town together, from time to time, for conversation and free discus- 
sion of subjects connected with school instruction and manage- 
ment.” 

And finally, the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
commended in a good round paragraph, toward the close of the 
circular. 


REFORM SCHOOL.—The annual examination took place on the 
28th ult. We condense a portion of the Statesman'’s report: The 
school for boys is still under charge of Miss A. C. Rogers, of 
Derry, who has labored very efficiently there for many years. Her 
assistant is Miss Scoville, and Miss Emma Hammond has charge 
of the school for girls. The school-room is a very cheerful one, a 
portion of the south end being filled with thrifty plants and flow- 
ers, and appropriate mottoes adorning the walls. The examination 
of the various classes was interspersed with singing and declama- 
tion. At the conclusion of the exercises, twenty-one prizes, con- 
sisting principally of books, were distributed for various degrees 
of merit in deportment and study. 

Judge Clarke, in behalf of the trustees, addressed the school, 
and announced that six of the inmates had been honorably dis- 
charged by the trustees, and six others recommended for discharge, 
at the discretion of the superintendent. Some two hundred visit- 
ors were present and the exercises were very satisfactory to all. 
As Superintendent Ray has only had charge of the school for a 
year, his success is very gratifying to his friends. 


Vermont. 


SATURDAY, May 1, was the day of examination of common-school 
teachers throughout the State. The uniformity of time and the 
general uniformity of standard adopted for these examinations is 
gradually improving the quality of the teachers and the instruction 
which they give. Spelling matches are the favorite Spring amuse- 
ment. Some towns are having them almost every week. Even 
the briefest record of them would more than fill our allotted space. 
Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries have been the usual 
prizes, but must hereafter be in slight esteem compared with such 
as the following : 

SaxtTon’s RiveR.—The first prize in a spelling match, the other 
day, was a bound copy of the patent office report for 1858, and 
was won by a young lady. Other volumes of the same entertain- 
ing sort are to be contended for in a swimming match, June Ist, at 
Bellows Falls. 


MONTPELIER.—Union School. — At the last regular meeting of 
the prudential committee it was voted that a catalogue of teachers 
and pupils in this school should be published during the present 
term and copies of the same should be distributed among the pat- 
rons and friends of the institution, both within and without the dis- 
trict, to the end that their attention may be directed more espe- 
cially to the interests of the school, its membership, regulations, 
and courses of study. Another object is to call attention to the 


fact that there is an academical depariment connected with the in- 
stitution, whose aim is not only to fit young men for college, but to 
give instruction and drill in the Languages, higher Mathematics, 
and the sciences, not inferior to that furnished by any kindred in- 
stitution in the State. Earnest efforts have been made by teachers 
during the past few months to secure greater regularity in attend- 
ance, and not without some success; but the proper standard can- 
not be reached until parents appreciate more fully the importance 
of this matter, and refuse to indulge their children in the habit of 
occasionally absenting themselves from school-duties for insufficient 
reasons. In one department, a few weeks since, six boys were ab- 
sent on a certain afternoon, and on the following morning all came 
with written requests from their parents that their absence might 
be excused. On being questioned, each boy admitted that his de- 
tention at home was unnecessary. 


BURLINGTON.— The Park Gallery of Art—We are glad to be 
able to say that some interesting additions to the collection of the 
new gallery of art, at the University, are soon te be made. The 
trustees have ordered from Europe casts of the following ancient 
sculptures: The Theseus, from the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum, originally from the Parthenon; the Mercury of the Vat- 
ican, Rome; the Pallas Giustianiani, from the Vatican; the Venus 
Genitrix, from the Louvre, Paris; the Faun of the Capitol (Haw- 
thorne’s “Marble Faun”), Rome; the Praying Youth (a bronze 
found in the bed of the Tiber), Berlin; the Genius of the Vatican ; 
Slabs from the Frieze and the Metopes of the Parthenon; and a 
reduced Restoration of the Frieze. These will all (except the last) 
be full-sized casts, and the best representations of the ancient mar- 
bles possible, short of reproduction in marble. If equal, as it is 
intended they shall be, to the splendid cast of the Venus of Milo, 
now in the gallery, they will have no superiors in this country. 
We saw nothing among the casts with which the Hall of Sculp- 
ture in the famous Corcoran Gallery at Washington is filled, equal 
to the Venus of Mile, in the Park Gallery. The funds for 
these purchases were chiefly given by several liberal persons of 
this State and of Massachusetts, who are friends of Rev. L. G. 
Ware, of the board of trustees, and who through him have been 
interested in our beginnings of a collection. 


Stratton had a spunky school meeting, the other day, where 
one party wanted to sustain a school and the other didn’t. The 
vote for a moderator was a tie, no compromise could be effected, 
they wouldn’t adjourn, and for eighteen hours they sat it out, until 
morning came, and one party gave in out of sheer weariness and 
hunger. 


PERSONAL.—Rev. Dr. Douglass, President of Norwich Univer- 
sity at Northfield, and formerly of Windsor, has aceepted a call to 
the rectorship of the Episcopal church at Andover, Mass. ; and 
Captain Curtis, the military commandant, is acting as president, 
and filling the position with credit to himself and the institution. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, who has recently been 
appointed U. S. Minister to Turkey, was at one time principal of 
Chester Academy. 

Mr. H. H. Ross, tutor in Middlebury College, has accepted 
the position of principal of the Vergennes graded school, vice L. 
F. Benton resigned. 


Massachusetts. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The order of the school committee asking for an 
enlargement of the high school building was taken up in the 
board of aldermen. Mr. Francis Cogswell, superintendent of 
schools, presented to the convention the need of more accommo- 
dations, and thought the alterations needed in the high school 
would cost little more than a new lot of land whereon to build a 
new building, and would answer for some years. He thought the 
school committee would be unanimous for enlargement, and against 
the division of the school into two buildings. Mr. Williston, mas- 
ter of the high school, said if the best thing for the boys intending 
to go to college, or of the girls as regards health, were considered, 
a new building would be undoubtedly the best ; but when economy 
was sought after, the new building would also be the most expen- 
sive. There were now in the high school eleven teachers and a 
drawing teacher, and there was absolutely no room for another. 
It could be said truly of the high school that they never made a 
demand for increased accommodations until they were imperative. 
Three years ago two classes were obliged to recite in one room at 
once, with only a line on the blackboard to divide them. He 
would have to send pupils ‘away next year unless additional room 
was obtained. The girls were more conscientious than the boys, 
and would work harder than the latter when with them, often to 
their physical injury. A dozen girls injured their health in school 
where one boy did. The school had increased in membership 42 
per cent. in four years, and he thought the proposed enlargement 
would make the building answer for ten years to come. 


RANDOLPH.—F. M. Tyler, A.M., a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, has resigned the principalship of the Stetson High School, 
and Mr. V. M. Dean, of Randolph, is his successor ; salary, $1,350. 
The school is prosperous. . . . Swinton’s Language Primer 
was adopted for the Intermediate schools; but owing to the oppo- 
sition to the use of Language lessons on the part of several mem- 


bers of the committee, Greene’s Introduction is still in use in the 
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Grammar schools . “Our World,” No. IL, has taken the 
place of Guyot’s Intermediate in the Grammar schools. 
Mr. Hoxie has given a series of Natural History lessons in the 
North Grammar school. The course was received by the pupils 
with a great deal of interest, and the boys and girls will be busy in 


collecting plants and minerals this summer. 


— The Stoughton public schools have opened with the same 
corps of teachers as last year. The committee has engaged Henry 
C. Kimball as superintendent. 

— Ata meeting of the Deerfield people at the Bloody Brook 
house, Monday evening, roth ult., initiatory steps were taken for 
the observance of Sept. 18, the 2ooth anniversary of the Indian 
massacre of Captain Lathrop and the “flower of Essex,” who 
were gathering wild grapes at some distance from the supply 
trains of grain under their charge. The Pocomtuck valley me- 
morial association was invited to unite with the citizens. 

— James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, has offered a $100 prize 
to the Intercollegiate Literary Association for the best essay 
on “ Arbitration, instead of war, as a means for settling disputes 
between nations.” 

— E. M. J. Hale, of Haverhill, has given $3,000 to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the public library, soon to be opened. 

— Nichols Academy, at Dudley, proposes a reunion at the close 
of the present term, on which occasion a number of distinguished 
men are expected. 

— Dr. S. F. Smith has nearly completed a history of Newton, 
which will cover a period of almost 200 years. 

— The Teachers’ Association at their meeting, at Westfield, 
Monday evening, elected Prof. A. E. Gibbs, president: Miss S. L. 
Bordutha, secretary; M. M. Lloyd, J. H. Haldeman, and Mrs. E. 
M. Stevens, directors. The association will meet once a month 
for discussion of subjects relating to their profession. 

— The salaries of the first assistants in the Bentley, Holley 
street, and Phillips Grammar schools, Salem, have been raised 
from $500 to $600 a year. The school expenses for the ensuing 
year are estimated at $70,000. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The regular meeting of the school committee 
was held Friday evening, April 3d, at the High School building, 
the president, Rev. Mr. Rugg, in the chair. In the absence of the 
secretary, H. V. A. Joslin was chosen secretary pro tem. The 
regular quarterly report of the superintendent of public schools 
was presented, from which we make the following brief extracts: 

“There has been no marked change in the character of our 
schools the past term. Those who have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the recent examinations, must, I think, be fully satisfied that, 
with few exceptions, they are in a most excellent condition. But 
so long as we have any inefficient teachers we must expect to have 
some poor schools. None but skillful artists can produce the 
most perfect work. It has been especially the aim of our best 
teachers to make their instruction the past term not only thorough, 
but practical; to illustrate general principles, which are the basis 
of all accurate knowledge, instead of compelling their pupils to 
memorize useless data and technicalities that soon fade from the 
memory. There is yet further improvements to be made in several 
of our schools in this direction.” 

“ More than a year ago I called the attention of the committee 
to the fact that less than one-fourth of the children that enter the 
grammar schools complete the full course. To provide especially 
for this large and deserving class, I then recommended that in 
each of our large schools there should be one or more rooms un- 
graded, in which the studies should be specially adapted to the 
needs and capacities of those who can spend but a short time in 
school. From a further examination I am fully convinced that 
some such an arrangement would not only be wise and humane, 
but would largely extend the usefulness of our schools. Pupils, 
who for any cause cannot enjoy the full privileges of our schools, 
should be required to pursue those studies, and those only, which 
will, in the shortest time, best fit them for the active duties of life. 

“The whole number of pupils registered the past term is 10,611. 
Of this number, 367 have entered the high school, 3,201 have en- 
tered the grammar schools, 2,622 have entered the intermediate 
school, and 4,421 have entered the primary schools.” 

The reports of the district committees were also received and 
read. Mr. Stone reported that penmanship in the several schools 
has materially improved, and that there was never a time 
when, on the whole, the writing was as good in the schools as 
it is now, and that the interest in the matter of drawing is increas- 
ing, particularly among the teachers. 

The report of the sixth district committee, made by Mr. W. Y. 
Potter, called attention to the fact that teachers were in the habit 
of denying pupils the recesses provided by the by-laws, and 
refusing to allow them to leave the school room for necessary pur- 
poses, to the injury of the scholars. This created a long, inter- 
esting, and earnest discussion, during which several cases were 

reported of aggravated violation of this by-law by teachers, with 
serious results. This also brought out the fact that some teachers 
were in the habit of omitting the recess for the purpose of closing 
the school fifteen minutes earlier, and also that cases had occurred 
in which teachers had kept pupils in from recess, for punishment, 
at the regular hour, and thus escaped their own punishment by al- 


lowing the pupil to go out at some other time, and thus claiming 


.|that the child had had a recess, though it may not have been until 


just before the close of the school. Finally, on motion of the 
mayor (amended on motion of several), the superintendent of 
tublic schools was instructed to cause to be posted in each room 
in every school building in the city (with the exception of the high 
school) printed copies of the by-law, which provides that any 
teacher who deprives a scholar of his recess shall be suspended, 
together with the resolution of the school committee concerning 
the matter ; and the superintendent was further instructed to place 
under the resolution a notification to the effect that the “ regular 
recess, commencing at the middle of each session, shall in no case 
be omitted or denied to any scholar.” 

We are sorry that the resolution above referred to was passed, as 
we think it a very serious mistake. The principle contended for 
by its advocates is most certainly correct, and we would be the 
last to deny to any pupil the least of his rights,”or to excuse any 
teacher for such remissness of duty as is mentioned, but we do not 
believe that such action as is contemplated by the resolution is 
either wise or just. It reflects at once on the whole body of teach- 
ers, and implies such a general lack of sense and just appreciation 
of their duties and responsibilities as should cause their immedi- 
ate dismissal. In other words, it is a visitation of the sins of a 
few on the heads of all. Moreover such a resolution posted in 
any school, and made thus more conspicuous than any other, will 
almost certainly tend, in many cases, to create a spirit of turbulence 
and insubordination in the school. The pupil’s legitimate infer- 
ence will be that the teacher had in the past transgressed his au- 
thority. We sincerely hope this step will not be taken. 


NeEwport.—At the recent municipal election the present able 
and efficient superintendent, Thomas H. Clarke, was reélected 
without opposition. The following is the result of the election for 
school committee: Dr. S. W. Butler is reélected for two years, and 
William E. Crandall, John H. Cozzens, J. Truman Burdick, and 
L. D. Davis are chosen for three years. 

The spelling mania, which has been so prevalent over the coun- 
try, has just swept over this city by the sea. We presume it owes 
its exemption up to the present time to its insulated position. 
There have been three spirited encounters with the spelling-book 
and dictionary, at which were gathered full houses. His Honor, 
Lieut.-Gov. C. C. Van Zandt presided, and the affair in each case 
was voted a grand success. The first prize in two of the contests 
was won by Master Charles Howard Malcom, Jr., son of Rev. C. 
H. Malcom. 


WARREN.—The public schools of the town closed their spring 
term on Friday, the 3oth ult. Mr. J. Myron Pattee, principal of 
the High School was obliged, early in the term, to resign his posi- 
tion on account of sickness. His place has been filled by Mr. Wil- 
fred H. Munro, of Bristol. Mr. Pattee has since his recovery ac- 
cepted an appointment as instructor in Mathematics at the 
Friends’ School, in Providence. 

Fifty of the children of the public schools gave two entertain- 
ments on Monday and Tuesday evenings, the 26th and 27th of 
April, under the direction of Professor Yantz. The programme 
consisted of music, vocal and instrumental, tableaux, and panto- 
mine. It was voted a success. 


East PROVIDENCE.—The Union Grammar School closed the last 
term of the year on the 16th ult. The closing exercises as well as 
the previous examinations, were very satisfactory to the committee 
and creditable to the pupils and teachers. Many of the pupils 
have carried their studies well up into the high school grade, and 
their work was well done. The teachers, Mr. M. L. Esten, prin- 
cipal, and Miss Nellie A. Chace, assistant, have reason to be well 
pleased with the result of their labors. 


WESTERLY.—Miss Mary C. Sheffield, of Mystic, Conn., has 
been appointed an assistant in the high school. 


Connecticut. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INsTITUTES. —The Normal School stands 
first, of course, among all agencies employed in preparing teachers 
for their vocation. This is a permanent institution, provided with 
the best teachers the State can command, and all facilities in the 
form of apparatus necessary for thorough instruction. 

The Institute isa temporary Normal School. As conducted by 
Secretary Northrup, in this State, its brief course of instruction 
is given by teachers who make the subjects they teach specialties, 
and cover a far wider range than can be accomplished, even in the 
Normal School. It gives almost no instruction in the principles 
and details of elementary studies. But every exercise is full of il- 
lustration and suggestion of what the teacher should know and 
do. It is eminently instructive to those teachers whose means of 
preparation for their work is limited; and those who have a 
“gift ” for teaching receive hints that to the skillful are equivalent 
to volumes, and terms or years of instruction te those who require 
a protracted course of preparation. 

But to every one in attendance upon a wide-awake Institute, 
there is an amount of enthusiasm created, a keenness of interest 
excited, which cannot be secured by any other agency. Perhaps 
the mental tension secured could not be long sustained, or even 


endured, which is wrought up during a three days’ session; but 


with the impulse given, teachers doubtless return to their work in- 
spired with more exalted ideas of their avocation; with increased 
zeal to adopt better methods of teaching and governing. Their 
views of educational processes are rendered both broader and 
more definite; coming in contact with a large number of the same 
calling, each individual is newly impressed with a sense of the im- 
portance of a work in which so many are engaged; a community 
of feeling is established, sympathy with fellow-laborers is created ; 
comparison of their own capabilities with others reassures those 
who excel and stimulates to still greater efficiency, while tyros gain 
a conception of the standard they should aim to reach, and receive 
a fresh impulse to new effort. 

The Institute is evidently essential, indeed almost indispensable 
to our educational system, since it carries instruction to every sec- 
tion of the State and creates an interest, not only among teachers, 
but in the minds of the people, wherever institutes are held, of the 
utmost value to the cause of public instruction. 


WINSTED. — The foregoing remarks were suggested by the In- 
stitute held in this town during the past week, which has proved to 
be one of the most successful ever held in the State ; over 200 teach- 
ers and school officers were in attendance, and the mest intense in- 
terest was manifested by teachers and citizens present. The exer- 
cises were similar to those in Norwich, of which a full report was 
given last week. In additionto the spelling matches, of which 
there were two, one written, the other oral, a reading match was 
extemporized, prizes being offered by Professor Russell the elocu- 
tionist. Rev. F. S. Perkins, Hon. Giles Potter, and Professor 
Bodwell, were appointed the committee of award. The columns 
of a newspaper furnished the matter for the reading. The prizes 
were won by Mrs. Anna E. Norton, of Thomaston ; Lizzie S. Ten- 
ney, of Stratford; and Mary A. Leeke, of Birmingham. The first 
prize in the written spelling contest was taken by Miss Sarah C. 
Day, a teacher in the Cedar street Training School, of New Haven. 
She also took the third prize in the oral spelling. 


HARTFORD.—It is now stated by good authority, that Colonel 
Baker, of New Jersey, has received the appointment of principal 
in the South Grammar school, made vacant by the death of 
Chauncey Harris. 


Colleges. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


At an elocutionary contest recently held in Providence, open to 
the young men of Providence, all the three prizes were taken by 
Brown men. The successful contestants were Frank E. Aldrich, 
75, Rathbone Gardner, °77, and Frederick Riickert, 77. 
: The parts for Commencement were announced Thursday, 
29th ult. The valedictory is assigned to Winslow Upton, Salem, 
Mass.; salutatory to Thomas S. Gladding, Providence; classical 
oration to Benjamin I. Wheeler, Randolph, Mass. ; philosophical 
oration to Elisha F. Lanphear, Phenix, R. I. The 53d an- 
nual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity was held in 
Providence, May 2d and 3d, with the Brunonian Chapter. Hon. 
Charles Hale, of Boston, delivered the oration, and Prof. George 
A. Strong, of Kenyon College, delivered the poem; the public ex- 
ercises were held in the First Congregational church, on the even- 
ing of the 3d. Hon. John H. Stiness, the newly-elected 
associate-justice of the Supreme Court, was a member, for two 
yeras, of the class of ’61. Charles Matteson, the second associate- 
justice was a member of the same class. Junior Exhibition 
passed off pleasantly, Manning being perfectly jammed on the oc- 
casion. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Tutor Worthen, who closed his year’s work here at the recess, 
has gone to Manchester for three months, as assistant in the High 
School. The boat club is hard at work. The boats have 
been on the river about a week. The crew promises better than 
ever before. Carrigan, of the Junior class, reports that he has 
raised about $500 for the club from the alumni in the various cities 
of this State and in Boston. The Junior Ex. compared 
well with former years. Music by the Beethovens, who gave a con- 
cert in the evening, assisted by Barnabee, and Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, vocalists, and Mr. Howard Dow, pianist. The concert was 
the best for several years. The mock programmes were only 
more vile and witless than any of their predecessors. Sev- 
eral Juniors celebrated the occasion too merrily at their cups, and 
were visited at midnight by some of the faculty, and received per- 
mission to go home for the remainder of the year. . .. - 
John B. Gough, under the auspices of the Senior class, lectured 
in College church, Friday evening, April 30. It was an eloquent 
appeal for the cause of temperance, and he sent his words home 
to his hearers. It was considered the best-effort of the season. 
Barnabee was enough to make a grave-stone laugh, but Gough 
would have made a Sphinx shake his sides. The Seniors 
are having Dr. Frost, in Physiology ; their vacation commences 
May 2oth. 


— The Teachers’ Association of Essex County, N. Y., will hold 
a fourth quarterly meeting at Crown Point, on Friday and Satur. 
day, May_21st and 22d. 
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New Publications. 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, in Three Parts, Part I.: 
Surtaces of Revolution. By S. Edward Warren, C.E. New 
York; John Wiley & Son. 


Fifteen years ago a large work on Descriptive Geometry, by the 
same author, was published. The book had little to recommend it 
to public favor, except as a work for occasional reference. Its solu- 
tions were long, and the explanations extremely tiresome. As a 
text-book, it could not be successful on this account. 

The present volume preserves many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the former work, but there is also a marked improvement. 
We welcome the appearance of a book of fewer pages, and miss 
much of the material that overburdened the edition of 1860. A 
brief examination must convince every one of the comprehensive- 
ness and thoroughness of this treatise. There is a great num- 
ber of problems, and a variety of solutions to some of them, that 
show the author’s love for the subject and his familiarity with it ; 
but in attempting to be thorough, Mr. Warren falls into the error 
of saying too much, The student is discouraged by a multitude of 
words and unnecessary fullness of details. There is an exasper- 
ating indirectness about the solutions which must be fatal to the 
cultivation of a habit of careful and precise thought in the student. 

We have always disliked Professor Warren’s notation. His 
system of lettering lines and planes, by using primes and double 
primes, is clumsy and confusing. The student is bewildered and 
must often lose patience in trying to find on the plates the letters 
referred to in the text. This is in striking contrast to the neat, 
concise, and perfectly clear notation adopted by Professor Watson 
in his work on Descriptive Geometry. This system shows at once 
whether a point, a line, or a plane is referred to, by the use of 
small letters, capitals, and double letters. 

The classification of subjects, shown by tables in Mr. Warren’s 
book, seems more than useless. Divisions and sub-divisions are 
carried to such an extent as to become absolutely confusing. 

One problem, we notice, which is entirely incapable of solution, 
it is given on page 226, as follows: “ 7 construct a plane, through 
a given point in space, and tangent to an ellipsoid at a given point on 
one of its plane sections.” Three pages are devoted to a discussion 
of this problem, and there are two methods described of solving it, 
both of which must be fallacious, if we take the statement as it 
stands ; for as soon as a point on the ellipsoid is assumed, the tan- 
gent plane is fixed in position, and cannot swing to pass through 
another assumed point in space. If the solution were possible, we 
should be able also to pass a plane through any four points in 
space, taken at will, This seems a piece of carelessness hardly 
excusable in an author from whom we had a right to expect a care. 
ful and thorough preparation of the treatise which he has now re- 
vised and rewritten. 


FLOWER Osject-LEssons ; or, First Lessons in Botany. Trans- 
lated fiom the French of M. Emm. Le Maout, by Miss A. L. 
Page. New York: Wm. J. Read, 116 Fulton street. 


In the hands of a skillful teacher this little book cannot fail to 
be of very great value in introducing the young pupil, in a most ef- 
ficient and attractive manner, to this important branch of science. 
Intended as it is for primary instruction, it carefully avoids the use 
of technical language, and renders the subject increasingly attrac- 
tive by confining the attention to the most conspicuous and inter- 
esting part of the plant growth, viz.: the flower. Each pupil is to 
be supplied with a specimen which, under the guidance of the 
teacher, he learns to dissect, and to become familiar with its differ- 
ent parts and their use in the vegetable economy. The flowers of 
some twenty characteristic plants are studied in this manner ; and 
when we reflect that about /i/ty typical plants constitute the centres 
around which the great divisions of botanical science are grouped, it 
will be seen that the pupil who has studied ‘wenty has made no 
insignificant beginning, The subject, as here pursued, is admirably 
adapted to exercise the faculties of observation in the pupil, and to 
develop the power of description. The methods of the work has 
received the hearty commendation of eminent teachers and friends 
of scientific study, and cannot fail of approval where its merits be- 
come known. There are few persons, in fact, who cannot find both 
instruction and entertainment in its pages. It is to be hoped that 
the translator will be encouraged to proceed in her work, and thus 
aid teachers in conducting their pupils gradually and pleasantly 
onward to the mastery of the nomenclature and details of the 
Science, The season of the year is now favorable for the com- 
mencement of this interesting and too much neglected study ; and 
we earnestly recommend all teachers of primary schools, and all 
parents of children under seven years of age, to procure this little 
volume of fifty-five pages, and to commence at once the teaching 
of this interesting study. 


RELIGION AS AFFECTED BY MATERIALISM: an Address delivered 
at Manchester New College, London, at the opening of its eighty- 
ninth session, October 6, 1874. By James Martineau, LL.D. ; 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry W, Bellows, D.D. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


It seems at first a little singular that religion finds its ablest ad- 
Vocates in the contest which is now going on, among thuse who 
until recently have been denied the Christian name. The reason 
for this, however, is not hard to find. Many of the dogmas of popular 
theology have been essentially disturbed byscience, Itis these out- 
works that liberal Christians had abandoned without a struggle, 
and entrenched themselves in the citadel. They, therefore, as will 


be seen by a perusal of this book, accept with gladness all the 
truth established by science without fear that it will in any degree 
invalidate what is essential in religion. 

Some of the claims of the scientists, or of certain scientists, that 
“matter has the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” Mr. 
Martineau is not ready to accept, unless the “ radical change in our 
notions of matter,” which Professor Tyndall says we must make, 
will give us “extremely clever matter—matter that is up to every 
thing, even to writing Hamlet, and finding out its own evolutions, 
and substituting a molecular plebiscite for a divine monarchy of 
the world.” Neither is our author ready to yieid to science the 
whole domain of knowledge, reserving only imagination and the evo- 
lutions as the sphere of theology. On the contrary, he claims that 
our idea of “ causation” is as much a matter of knowledge as any 
facts obtained by scientific processes, through the senses. But the 
book is small, and we advise all who are interested in this impor- 
tant discussion to read it. 


A DICTIONARV OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By Joseph E Wor- 
cester, LL.D. Boston: Brewer and Tileston ; 1875. 


Worcester’s new Quarto Dictionary is a work which reflects 
great honor upon the scholars who have given to it their best la- 
bors, and to the enterprising publishers who present to the people 
this standard work on English lexicography. So great are its 
merits that it stands unrivalled as authority among the best schol- 
ars in America. In saying this, we cannot claim that in all its or- 
thographic forms it is superior to all other dictionaries, nor would 
we commend its exclusive use as a work of reference for correct 
English spelling. Much care, however, has been taken in orthog- 
raphy, and the design has been to give that which is in accordance 
with the best usage in England and America. The most noted 
difference relates to a few words in -or or -our, from which Worces- 
ter omits the #. Its definitions, pronunciations, and derivations 
are from the best authorities, and are the result of great research 
and scholarship. Its prefatory articles on Principles of Pronun- 
ciation, Orthography, English Grammar, Origin, Formation, and 
Etymology of the English Language, Archaisms, Provincialisms, 
and Americanisms, History of English Lexicography, and Abbre- 
viations and Signs are of great intrinsic value. ‘Throughout the 
1696 pages of the work are presented such cuts as serve to illus- 
trate the words and their meanings, and in the Appendix we have 
the Pronunciations of Greek and Latin Proper Names, of Scrip 
ture Proper Names, of Modern Geographical Names, of Distin- 
tinguished Men, and a Collection of Words, Phrases, and Quota- 
tions from Foreign Languages. As a whole, it is a work which 
every teacher should possess, and it should have a place in every 
school-room in New England, as well as in every library, and in 
the homes of all intelligent people. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION OF 
LaTIN. For the use of Classical Teachers and Linguists, 2 Al 
exander J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., etc. London and New York: 


Macmillan & Co. ; 1875. 

Probably no person could be named on either continent who is 
better able to write a book with the above title than Mr. A. J. Ei- 
lis. Huis name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the book before 
us is worthy of attentive perusal, and we commend it to all those 
who are interested in the new or reformed pronunciation of Latin. 
The author does not here discuss the propriety or wisdom ot 
making a change from the prevalent English pronunciation, This 
he “utterly abhors,” and starting with the assumption that a 
change is desirable, addresses himself to the task of showing, as 
nearly as may be, what the original pronunciation was, and what 
means are to be adopted by teachers to train themselves and their 
pupils in the mysteries of the new art. He assumes that sufficient 
interest has been recently excited in the subject “to make teachers 
and scholars willing to take a good deal of personal trouble to’ gain 
some insight into its nature as a living reality, and not merely as a 
paper fiction.” 

The sounds of the letters are not discussed here, but are assumed 
without argument to be substantially those adopted by Professors 
Monro and Palmer in the “ Syllabus.” To those who fancy that, 
by following the rules commonly laid down for the reformed pro- 
nunciation, they can read Latin as Virgil or Cicero read it, it may 
be worth while to state that they are still very wide of the mark 
they aim at. Our author tells that “the real trouble of the new 
pronunciation begins just where no trouble is expected—in accent 
and quantity.” Latin accent consisted not in giving increased force 
to the accented syllable, as in English, but in elevation of pitch, and 
those who speak English have little or no conception of quantity as 
it affected Latin speech. Much practice, then, is necessary to de- 
velop the feeling for division of time, the nature of syllabication, 
the feelings of pitch and force as independent of length, and the 
effects of “ position.” Instructions are given on all these points. 
Then follows a chapter on “ The artificial rhythmical unit of Latin 
speech.” One passage here we beg leave to quote as bearing 
upon a difficulty that all of us have probably met with in trying to 
pronounce “ according to quantity” :—‘‘ The syllable ending in a 
vowel is considered to be long or short, according as the vewels it 
contains is long or short ; and as this length is not marked in Latin 
books, a knowledge of it has to be acquired for each individual 
word, This is a task absurdly difficult for learners, and all Latin 
books now printed, whether for school or other purposes, and not 
merely dictionaries and graduses, ought to have the vowels which 


‘specialists (often with great difficulty) have ascertained to be /ong, 


properly distinguished by the sign of length, When the school-boy 
makes a mistake here, it is the edifor, not the boy, that should be 
punished. The editor ought to have known, and the boy trusted 
the editor.” This “absurdly difficult” task of learning quantities 
is, in our view, one of the serious objections to undertaking the new 
pronunciation, The remedy suggested is a simple one, on the sup- 
postion that editors are competent to do their part of the work. 

Next are discussed “ Metrical Feet” and “ Verse Rhythm.” 
Here we are told that “the ordinary method of reading produces 
hideously unrhythmical results.” The chapters on “ Slurred Vow- 
els” and “ Treatment of Final m,” are exceedingly interesting. 
The conclusions arrived at in the latter case are in brief, that final 
m is never sounded, but in some cases may lengthen the preceding 
vowel, or double the following consonants (mamgue, dumgue= 
ndcque, 

Examples are given, both in prose and poetry, to illustrate the 
author’s idea, with minute directions for reading them. After sev- 
eral trials on these, with very unsatisfactory results, we heartily 
join in the author’s wish that “it had been possible for me to freeze 
up my utterances into some Munchausen’s postboy’s horn, so that 
my readers might have only had to hang it up in the ingle, and 
hear the very sounds which I have, I fear often vainly, tried to con- 
vey on paper.” 

In a short review like this, it is impossible to do full justice to 
the author. If what we have written shall have the effect to induce 
any to get the book, which has interested us very much and puzzled 
us not a little, we shall be satisfied. It is a book to be studied, not 
simply read. 

It is very clear that, if the new pronunciation means all that Mr, 
Ellis claims for it, to introduce it into our schools is practically 
to introduce a new study that must be classed with music 
and the other accomplishments. Speaking of the difficulties 
of making the change from the old to the new (and here he 
can only refer to what has already been attempted, not to the full 
details of the scheme which he presents), he says that if schoolmas- 
ters seek success only by wri/ten examinations, it is hardly worth 
their while to make the change. Is not that pretty much the case 
in all our preparatory schools and colleges ? 


A SATCHEL GuIDE for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Revised 
to April, 1875. With Maps, in one volume. 16mo, roan, flex- 
ible ; $2.00. New York: Hurd & Houghton, 13 Astor place, 
Boston, Mass.: The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

We have tried this Satchel Guide, and found it to be all that its 
author claims for it, a compact, useful, and reliable guide in Eu- 
rope. It is just what every tourist needs—a book written by an in- 
telligent American traveler, who knows the wants of those who 
would take a vacation trip, or a long journey to trans-Atlantic lands. 
The introductory hints are worth ten times the price of the book, for 
they tell the “ wants” of every traveler—wanés before starting, 
wants on the voyage, wants in foreign parts, from “soap” and 
“ bougies ” to bills of credit, custom-houses, hotels, and railways. 
Its value as a guide book consists in the fact that it describes 
continuous routes, an element which every tourist can appreciate, at 
least on his return voyage. And then to havea friend in hand to tell 
you not only how to go and where to go, and what to see when you 
get there, but who will also tell you what to avoid, what wot /o see, 
and mot todo. This suggests the great law of travel, economy of 
time, money, and strength, which, if not obeyed in the strictest par- 
ticular, affords an amazing discount to the enjoyment of the trip. 

The maps in this volume are very useful for general reference, 
and will lead one for particulars to Bradshaw and Baedeker, We 
would like to tell all we know of good of the Satchel Guide, but 
will sum up our opinion in a little sage advice. If you expect to 
travel in Europe this season, or are out talking about it as a mat-_ 
ter of pleasant imaginings, send for a Satchel Guide, and the day of 
its need will be the nearer and happier for its reading. 


History PRIMERS, edited by J. R. Greene. History of Greece. 
By C. A. Tyffer, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. WithMaps. New York: Macmillan&Co. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 127; price 40 cents, 

We have one word for this little book :—it is good, written with 
care, ina pleasing style, and will give the reader, young or old, a 
general idea of this remarkable country. The style is very natural 
and story-telling, and the text is illustrated with maps. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL Report of the General Agent of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts contains views, recom- 
mendations, and statistics of interest to educators. In his review 
of the work of the year, the agent speaks of visiting sixty-two 
towns, of attending eight institutes, four county associations, the 
dedication of eight school-buildings, and numerous public examin- 
ations, at all of which he has addressed teachers, school officers, 
parents, and people, on matters pertaining to the schools. He re- 
gards the greatest defect of our school system to be a want of thor- 
ough inspection, as is the case in some foreign countries, and rec- 
ommends the appointment of accomplished and efficient men for 
the work of local and State supervision. The statistical part of 
the report has been prepared with much labor, and exhibits the 
usual care and accuracy of the author. We shall have occasion to 


refer to the report again, 


Annual Reports of the School Committee and of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of Lewiston, Me. For the school 


year ending Sept., 1874. Thomas Tash, Supt. 
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Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 


“I can assure primary school teachers that a ter num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘s can be in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 


teaching a primary school I should make much use of it.” 
Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, om receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 

or SonGs 


APPY HOURS and 


the Home Circle. By and A. A 
Gra.ey, authors of “ Happy Voices,” &c. 
“ The best collection of S Jor secular Sc Vd 
“ The best Words and the best Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 cents per copy. 
WALENSIA: 


A new Collection of College 
PULAR. New Edition Price by mail, $1.75. 
‘AINTOR BROS. & CO., Publisher 


15 758 Broadway, ‘NEW YOR 


OW TO MAKE CANDY. 


~ out. Tells how to make Chocolate 
Bronchial 


Peppermints, Lozenges, 
Troches, Cag aa and all kinds of Candies. Di- 
rections sim 


—everything easily made at home. Full 
ers on Flavoring Extracts and Soda Water Syrups. 


chapt 
Price Fifty Cents, 9 
ETCHE CO., Publishers, 


P. ©. Box 450, HARTFORD, cT. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 

..- Special attention 
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F.W. DEVOE & C0,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 


19¢ 


Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
Models, &c., &c. 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Bes F, Warren, LL.D., 


or information cencerning any t 
the D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 


School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, WK: 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M -D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’! Rev. J.W. D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, M 


CARLETON COLLEGE, N 
both sexes. Address the President, J. 


D)“aress the Presid COLLEGE, Hanover, N 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., 


TT AMILTON COLLEGE, Clint N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 8. G. Brown. D.D. 


UNIVERSITY, D.C. The 
usual Academic Professional oct conducted 
M. Lancston, L acting-Pres’t. 


[2=Dr0ms COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A Pen | of rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SturT#vAnT, Pres’ t. 


Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE AGRIcULTU RE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE: 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D. 


Easton, Penn. For cata- 
Prof. R. YounGMAN. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the arse I. W. ANDREws. 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
For ars address C. H. Fowisr, 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. "Dean, 
Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 

5s College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. ns 
College Biblioal Institute) — Rev. H. 


College of Medicine — Dowie J A. 

Preparatory School — Rev. H. Fisk, » 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. 
ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 

catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


De organized: 
Goll. of I Lib’! Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyd M.D. Dean. 
inf Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


«WaRTHMonE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 


the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. = Prest. 


For catalogue address J. C. We.tinc, LL 


UFTS COLLEGE, po Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Address Cc. E. Fay. 


UU: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BUCKHAM, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Tayior, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Depts. 


Open to 
4 D.D. 


Ad 
LL.D. 


“ARTS. 


Lie 


Ill. 
D.D 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pleasure in announcing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have in our own a 
department for the 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 


Orders will now be taken in our F Depart- 
ment, and we as semenatnsraael shall be spared 
to have them executed promptly and in a sa’ man- 
ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
' 202 Washington Street. 


BEST SPRING OVERGOATS, 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported 
materials, at retail, at fair prices, by the manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington Street. 


Uz OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
talogue containing courses of study in ments of 
Arts and Science, 


to . STILLE, Provost, or 
Prof. J. P P take LD of Faculty of Science. 


W COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, Joseru Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


Haven, Conn. Fercatalogues 
F. B. Dextre: 


Hurst, D. D., Madison, N. J. 
PAciric ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Year opens in August and closes in Mes. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL.— Law 
Columbia College. For circulars address 
Dwicurt, 8 Great Jones street, N.Y. 


ION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


LAY SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College, For 
circulars address H. A. MorriLt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


T. W. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Jr., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and § ry; 
Cincinnati, O. For circulars and information, 
J. A. Tuacxesr, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts 


6, 3875. Address OBT. 


Address 


| Smith, M.D., 


Special Educational Notices. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will 77 October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in = 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. Sp 
course of Lectures, practical demonstrations, and 
Quizzes are free to "al the matriculates. 

A RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St, Phila. 
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YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March —_ 1875 and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
isa arsed hm is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 

and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 

Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

EES. — annually), $5.00. Spring term, 

oo; Laboratory $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 

emonstrator’ s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 

further information address C. LINDSLEY, of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College 
East 49th Street, NEW-Y CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D. Pugsipant. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., ™M., Mineralogy and M 
L. Vinton, E 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Universit 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R RH 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y 
View OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Address Prof. C. 1. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 
OF Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. OGERs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2 2838, Philadelphia. 
ALE COLLEGE,— Medical Department. 
Y Prof. C. A. Lapsuzy, New Haven, Conn. 
FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
ments. For catalogue address 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgty,Ph.D. 
MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. yr! and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
© pommel INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MAS. 
A School of a very high order in over particular and - 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for ladies in N 
epartments thorou: sustain a ve su- 
Principal 1 
AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc. 
Ss. Sister Eprru, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. om Jom Adams. Prepares for in the 
thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
prepared over 600 en College. ddress 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N NY 
-HALL SCHOOL, ago — 265 Mite 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate man of both sexes from three to 


twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. Pe 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. A ean, A.M., Princ. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


___ ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Pre tof Boston Universi 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. Buaxss- 
LEE, Princi; 10 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Thorough ewe iven for any C e, or Poly- 
technic School, r= B. Wat 
kins, A.M., Principal, A 


ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Metcaur, Superintendent. 9 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


Bree KLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocumane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


CuANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scien 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


Thorough course practice. Address Prof. 
G A.B. Schenectady, N. Y. 


MULWAUREE ACADEMY, Wis. Es- 


tablished 1864. A 
HAM, Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A. M. 


87; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Has many advantages in point and 
5 3m 


INSTITUTE OF ANS. 
etc., address Samus. Knee 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
FOR THE 


A. C, STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Fdecational Publications of Hanraz & | 
ROTH pplied Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on 6 


Pee SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Seience. A. Corin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


INSTITUTE. 


Ras POLYTECHNIC 
Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia For infor- 
mation address Dr. C, F. Cuanpier, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


W for Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of and other 
tific Schools. L. S. Prin 


0 ENST. of Industrial Seience. 


RCESTER FREE 
Address Prof. C.O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


health. Aims to be not inferior to the very 
Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal, 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stessins, A.M. 
Wy SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for for Classical and Scientific 
+ | study. study. Apply to M. HENsHaw, Principal. 


¥F. Chandler, Anal. an 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
ronomy. 


John H, Van Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., TCD. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 
The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses 


for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Phil 
viz: Civil Engineering; II. Minin; I 
Metallurgy; IV. logy and Natural History; V 


ical and ‘Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory Ana ~~ 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 


didates fi 


ination. 
Expensss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
Fe students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School 
For further information and for catalogues, apply to = 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
RE Spec course of study two years. 


and Advanced se has been established for 

classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 


lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwa tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
instruction is here given, pane, Se in the branches 

of the study required to be taught in the biic schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branc 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen ll of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P M. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Broadeny, NEW 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. — 
a new edition of their 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 
YORK have just issue 
PH OLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

containing all a leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Mars on Ancient GroGraPuy, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, Or1rgNTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLAVI and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
many years’ experience in F or ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philol 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, F Bookseller and Im 

* porter, University Pane ace "NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, oo, per annum for post 

age. Agent for Revue des deux fondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Petersitga’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 22 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, street, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 


J. 


LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YO 


Jou F. 
manufacturer of all kinds of 


Pine and 


. 
t of |— 
| Am | 
K. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ep | 
D 
han set with precious stones a ty. Es 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by nail receive 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, posting, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work 
manship, = lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs fu Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
ee Mn | Samples of College work always on hand. 


NEW ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WOR 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISE 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ REQUISITES, 
GARDEN FURNITURE, Decorations, 
of For Mey Domestic Nursery and 
ice stock 
Se productions. For sale by 
BENJ. T. WELLS, 
18 Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), 


“4 BOSTON, MASS. 


The Best Assortment of 


GLOBES 


TO BE FOUND IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES, 


with fresh lots constantly arriving, at 
prices varying from $1.25 to $275.00. 


Also a few Job Lots at specially 
low prices. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Correspondence and orders 
solicited. 


L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 
Dealer in Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, Anatomical 
Charts, Skeletons, Astronomical A and Manufac- 
turer of the most appreved styles of ool Furniture. 


School Furniture, 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Chu Sabbath Schools, 


Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
a Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 


17m 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating publie and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 


M. G. WATTERSON, Esq. 
President of Board of 
A, J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 4 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. BUEHN 
. C. DEWA 
. K. SMIT 


jucation. 


Building Committee. 
Office at the 
CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


17 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 

121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
issi of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 

REV. DANIEL LEAC 

Superintendent of Bublic Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Eso, 


Chairman of i Street 


R. S. 

Superin of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq, 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Hlustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


NOW READY. 


The American Revised Edition 


or 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 
With Many Improvements. 


Illustrated with about FOUR THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS and FORTY MAPS, together with 
a Series of from Eighty to One Hundred el tly engraved Plates — illustrative of 
the subjects of Natural History — now for the first time appearing in the work. 


Complete in 80 Parts, making Ten Volumes of 832 Pages each. 


The Publishers would call attention to the fact that especial care has been taken during the recent thorough revision of 
the American Edition to edit it with a view to the wants of American readers. 


NEW LIST OF PRICES. 
Price per Part, reduced from 60 Cents to 45 Cents :—or, per Set, in Parts, reduced 
from $48.00 to $36.00. 7 


Extra Cloth, Beveled Boards....................++: reduced from $5 50 per Vol. to $4 00 per Vol. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges....................- 6 00 “ 


475 
Half Turkey, Plain, Sprinkled Edges............. 6 50 5 50 
do. Extra, Marbled Edges.............. “ 700 6 25 
do. Roxburgh, Gilt Top................. 700 “ 6 25 
Half Calf, Gilt, Marbled Edges eee 750 650 
Half Russia, Red Edges ................. 8900 “ 700 “ 
Full Turkey Antique, Gilt Edges .................. 950 850 


ATTENTION IS ALSO INVITED TO 


THE GLOBE EDITION, REVISED. 
Complete in 58 Parts, of 144 Pages Each. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOUT FOUR THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 
This Edition contains the complete Revised Text of the Work, and is bound in Five Volumes. 
Price per Part, 40 Cents; or, per Set, in Parts, $23.20. 


PRICE PER SET, BOUND IN LIBRARY STYLE, 31.25; IN HALF TURKEY, $37.50. 


COMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 
From Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. 


Late President Amherst College. 
“ : : **T have examined with a good deal of care the numbers of 
have werk quit. my Chambers’s Encyclopedia. It strikes me very favorably, in 
would allow, and it appears to me well adapted to the objects | contrast with any previous attempt to provide such a work 
in view. Judging from those articles on which I feel most | for general circulation. Upon several topics wherein I have 
qualified to give an opinion, the work seems to me to be pre- oa the ~r, I aot it dae full and thorough than the 
by men thoroughly acquainted with the subjects about | “&W American Encyclopxdia. 
which they write; and the whole work must prove Png From Hon. George Bancroft, LL.D. 
= of info am to every dass “The work happily avoids superficiality without becoming 
much to be commended ; the wood-cuts are very instructive 
From J. Berrien Eindstey, and the maps are an important addition, shall certainly keep 
Chancellor of Univ. of Nashville. it at hand asa most convenient and valuable book of reference. 
“It is indeed just what it proposes to be,—a People’s Dic- 


‘ From William C. Bryant. 
tionary of Universal Knowledge. Its convenient size, vast| «J ¢ is just such a book of reference as every man has occa- 


amount of matter, and exceedingly low price, are peculiar | sion for. The different articles have the appearance of being 
advantages, which cannot fail to commend it to very many | furnished by writers possessing the most accurate knowledge 
rofessional students and others whose wanes purses have | of the subjects of which they treat; they are as free from a 
hitherto debarred them from the ssion of that indispen- | struseness as may be, consistently with scientific exactness, 
sable literary tool,—a good mandegnde.” and, without being meagre, they are admirable concise.” 


From Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, D.D., 
Pastor of Tabernacle Church, N. Y. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


 ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


REDE US J 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF Primary Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.” es sent by mail on the receipt 


TABLET SLATES conis, ty joun ROGERS, Gloucester, Mas 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) T AC H RS Sampice rk 

elps to School Management, 

Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the | (1.46 Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. E. F. HOBART & CO., Edecativnal Publishers, St. 


The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are Louis, Mo. /nclose stamp. 14m 
VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. BACH. | With name inted on them all, sent post-paid to 
No. 1, 5x8 inches, two ing surfaces, $ .30 With Yous by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
“2, -5°| Sample sheet of 60 different printing sent with 
60 | each new order. W. C. CANNON, 

bie = 46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound im stiff covers {State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14.eD 

and muslin. 


Sopies of of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
wil tet for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


JUST READY. 


For first choice at 


Address, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., For fret choice of these great bargains write at 


THE CELEBRATED 
SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


Sold at all School Book aud Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (50) CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate 


_ Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one huridred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil The standard school sizes 
are about ten styles. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 

Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia 
many Cities,’ Towns, Schools. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate 9 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
free, Sample to Teachers 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Trave Mark, Gillott s, or ~ name 


Warranted, Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A mon paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER- 
to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. @1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Doi, Northfield, Vt. 14m 


R SALE.—800 lbs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and book 
*Chases.” Inquire at this Office. 17 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. ington St., opposite “ Old South,” BOSTON. 


new, will be . Manufacturer's price, 
A. B. C., care V. Fournal of Education. 


i} 
— 
| 
Share| 
| 
& Noyes’ Writing Inks, 
| 
SOR Sale by all Stationep 
NewYork Office, 49 Maiden Lane. 
| 
| 
- 
= 
| 
"10.000 GOOD BOOKS at enormously 
{3 
| 
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NEW ENGLAND FOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 
‘They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 

MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address, during the month 
of April, O. K. GERRISH, Geneva, N. Y. ; after that, at 
No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 15 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion ; 
Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. ‘The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Addreos 
13 P, W. ZIEGLER & CO.,, 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went ular book, 


into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important opnerenent have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 

ems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 

iate for an elementary work. Am important chapter on 
[aoukiens has been added with tables to four places. 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical = 
tions for review and exercises for eriginal construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects: n 
two-thirds die usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part m the public schools ot Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somervule, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middictown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abingion Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very \arge number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Single copies »t any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price. 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
in Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Bniliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 518 Arch St., Phila. 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THe History of Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
Frame investigate, by sending for particulars. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


Address 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MAP 
A lete WALL ATLAS of the entire country; un- 


Liberal terms tor frst introduction. Descriptive c gue 
and circulars seut on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


63 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


ystem of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 
P. D., D. & S. Traci 
Shorter Course, four 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. I.—Words; No. I1.—Words and Definitions; No. 
III.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 
Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Lessons, T. and and revised cditi 
of the ANABASIS, with Motes, Lexicon, nad 
Pp 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond als: the favor of Cata- 


‘aiso Teq 


logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 
New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


equaled for all purposes of reference. Shows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 


i A few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTs. . D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted tor 


NOW READY: 


What Young People 
Should Know. 


The Reproductive Function in Man 
and the Lower Animals. 


BY BURT G. WILDER, 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at Cornell 
University ; Lecturer on Physiology at the 
Medieal School of Maine. 


This is in no sense a medical book. It is designed with 
especial reference to the needs of students and non-profes- 
sional readers, and also with the view to invest an important 
subject with scientific interest for every iptelligent person of 
either sex, in place of the sensual aspect under which young 
people, especially, are liable to gain their first impression 


of it. 
Price $1.50. For sale by all Booksellers, and will be sent 


post-paid on receipt of the price. Published by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 (xew Vo.) Washington St. (099. “Old South,’) 
19 BOSTON. 


PROF. WALTER SMITH’S 


System of 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC 
DRAWING. 


This course of instruction in Drawing is in marked contrast 
to any thing theretofore published in this country. Its chief 
merits are— 

First, \t is comprehensive; that is, it treats of all the fun- 
damental elements which underlie the study. 

Second, It is a carefully graded course: advancing accord- 
ing to the progressive growth of pupils. 


With 26 Illustrations. 


Third, It is a thoroughly practical course, and can be A 


taught by regular teachers. 


This system has the endorsement of the best educators in 
the country, and has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of the following important Cities: 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, 
BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LYMAN’S 


| Historical Chart. | 


1003 Areh Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


WANTED AGENTS-Mace & Femace To canvas: 


RUBBER STAMPS & LINEN MARKERS. 


CALLON OR SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 


3 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON MASS. ROOMS4& 5 


near 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 


gists, and dealers in Minerals, Shells, Fossils, Bird-Skins, 
ists’ Supplies, Objects of Natural History, etc. 
Colleges, Schools, and Teachers supplied. 4d 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this ‘Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class. No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and’ Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
eqegatiien, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
tomes. 
_ Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 
sail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Newburyport, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Lawrence, Worcester, Rochester, “ 
Salem, New Bedford, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cambridge, Lynn, Columbus, O., 
Lowell, Taunton, Toledo, O., 

Ss ville, Springfield, Detroit, 

Fall River, Newton, Indianapolis, 
Waltham, Mass. ; Milwaukee. 


The course of instruction comprises 
A Primary 
A Grammar 
A High-School Course, 


Course, 
Course, 


and out of these courses a complete programme can be 
arranged to meet the necessities of any particular school. 


For further particulars address 


L. PRANG & CO., 


ART & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
18 Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s er’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST 1N THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prise Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


ne; | dress 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


School Furniture a Specialty. 
ARAD EVANS, 


Manufacturer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Fashionable Furniture, Upholstery Goods, 
BEDDING, 
And every description of first-class Housefurnishing articles. 


Warerooms, 1 & 2 Free-8t. Block, Portland, Me. 


Teachers’ E. xchange. 


(1a This department is designed as a medium be 
Teachers sitions rties desiring to 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, of three years 
experience, desires a situation. Best of testimonials, 
Address J. S. Gray, Montclair, N. J. 19d 
HISTORY.—A Teacher, who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class ot teachers or Normal students aules the long 
vacation. . ‘Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, and 
yet cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTrR 
Hoxir, Randolph, Mass. 19 h 


XCHANGE OF POSITIONS,.—The Principal of a 
first-class graded school 12 miles from New York (locality 
excellent for consumptives) desires, for personal reasons, to 
exchange positions with a Principal similarly situated near 
Boston. Salary, $2,000. Address H. W. PHILLIPS, 
Orange, N. J. Boston references exchanged. 19 
ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. fie has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
tson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 
ANTED.—A teacher of proved experience as Principal 
of the High School at Eastport, Me. One entirely 
competent to teach the languages and the higher branches 
usually taught in advanced ti h schools, and to maintain 
roper discipline is desired. School ear 40 weeks. Address 
‘ScHoot ComMitTTrRE, Eastport, Me.’ 16 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
atural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 

and illustrative collec- 
. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


or 
has a working library, fine microsco 
tion. For information apply te 
Providence, R. I. 


ANTED.--A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his position if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 

No. 354 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 


Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
express, promptly attended to, Send for Catalogue. 15 2z 
TEACHERS will be interested in 
WAX WORK. in this branch of art by the under- 
signed, who is the sole manufacturer 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 


ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
the important improvements made 

of the CELEBRATED BBER WAX, which 

351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 zz 


“The best of the educational journals.” 


THE 


National Teacher. 


It is believed that 7/7E NATIONAL TEACHER has 
been more widely and heartily commended than any other 
educational journal in the country. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that it meets the practieal needs of ‘Teachers and School 
Officers by presenting the most advanced views and the best 
experience of the profession in school instruction and man- 
agement. Its suggestions and methods are neither fanciful 
theories nor impracticable hobbies, but they are based on 
actual experience and observation. 


“You have made your journal worthy of its title of 
‘ National’.’—John D. Philbrick, Boston. 

“‘ As an educational journal, Tue NATIONAL TEACHER is 
a grand success.”— D,. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

“« By far the ablest work on education that I have the pleas- 
ure of reading.””—Rev. Daniel Leach, Providence, R./ 


“The ablest educational journal with which I am acquaint- 
ed.”—Prof. Merrick Lyon, Providence, R 

“T think very highly of it”’— A. G. Boyden, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


TERMS: 


$1.50 a year; four or more copies at $1.25 per copy, and 
10 cents additional for postage, which will be prepaid by the 


publishers. ‘ 
Subscriptions may begin with either the January, April, 
July, or October number. 


Whatever other educational journal may be 
taken, every live Teacher should take 


The National Teacher. 


Address the Editor and Proprietor: . 
E. E. WHITE, 


19 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 
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| 
| | 
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This Book presents a CompLere Outiine History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century, Novel, vivid, picturesque Fixes fermanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory e¥er invented. It-is ‘* Hist made 
easy.” Will sell to every in the land. For 
15m | 
“= 


